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MWC students help in local program 




Maury Elementary School 

... an exuberant welcome 
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Laurie Pekar 

. . . student aide at Falmouth Head Start 



by Linda Cayton 

In this, the traditional season 
of gift-giving generosity, a few 
not-so-typical MWC students are 
giving of themselves as well. 

The federally subsidized Head 
Start program absorbs the atten- 
tion of many students on campus 
who donate "a chance, a little 
attention, and a lot of encourage- 
ment." 

The Head Start program on 
campus is organized through the 
Wesley House, a Methodist youth 
group, and includes members of 
the Baptist Student Union, and 
the Presbyterian Westminister 
Fellowship, as well as individual 
students. About 35 students are 
active in the project. 

The program designed for 
pre-school age children, oper- 
ates through area elementary 
schools. Here teachers, mem- 
bers of the community, and MWC 
students aid youngsters in learn- 
ing simple tasks. 

According to Head Start work- 
ers, the program is not essenti- 
ally academic, but geared toward 
giving more personal attention 
to the individual child. Workers 
also organize parties, holiday 
activities, and special trips. 

Volunteers are not limited to 
helping only as teacher's aides. 
Some students lead activities 
such as gymnastics and ballet. 
As one Head Start volunteer ex- 
plained, "everybody offers what 
they can . . . it's pretty impres- 
sive." 



MWC Tutorial 

Some students pursue a more 
academically-based project in 
the MWC tutoring program. The 
program, in its second year, pro- 
vides high school students with 
personal guidance and coaching in 
particular subjects. 

It is not limited, however, to 
high school students. In fact, the 
majority are elementary school 
children from grades three to 
eight. 

An active tutor, Michele Pet- 
retti, explained that the tutoring 
service soon leads to other re- 
lated activities such as the Toy 
and Clothes Roundup now in pro- 
gress. 

Unfortunately the Tutoring 
Service is hindered by its lack 
Df participants. According to 
Michele, at the present time only 
two or three girls participate per 
night. She attributed this to com- 
mittments on campus and to the 
fact that some of the tutees are 
black. 

Ann Hamrick House 

Many religious groups on cam- 
pus participate jointly in the Ann 
Hamrick "Day Care Program." 

Ann Hamrick House, formerly 
a Fredericksburg settlement 
house, has been relocated at 
Walker Grant School. Here and 
in visits to the college campus, 
elementary school children learn 
handwork, participate in parties, 
and are supervised in their play. 

Also, the program sponsors 



evening study halls for students 
at Walker Grant School. 

The student body as a whole 
participated in a Thanksgiving 
Basket drive organized through 
the National, State, and Com- 
munity Concerns Committee of 
the Senate. Each senatorial dis- 
trict received the name of an 
underprivileged family in the 
Fredericksburg area. These 
names are to be kept and aided 
in the Christmas season. Also, 
in the spring, some senators and 
their constituents plan an Easter 
Egg roll for the children. 

According to chairman Candy 
Bieging, these 40 families re- 
present an opportunity to make 
someone happy and receive the 
satisfaction of giving. 

Clubs also participated in com- 
munity projects. The Physical 
Therapy Club recently sponsored 
a Christmas party for area men- 
tally retarded children. The 
girls, mostly physical therapy 
majors, in this way couple their 
interest in special education with 
their goal of working with chil- 
dren. 

Civid-minded individuals often 
do volunteer work in the com- 
munity. Members of the Catholic 
Church often offer Catechism 
training or Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine to area public 
school children. 

Also, some girls on campus 
serve as assistant troop leaders 
for local Girl Scouts. These girls 
co-ordinate activities of the troop 
and carry out administrative 
work. The troops often use cam- 
pus facilities in touring the cam- 
pus, learning folk dancing, etc. 
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by Ann Moran 

If there is any enmity between 
the MWC student community and 
the greater Fredericksburg pub- 
lic, it doesn't show in the re- 
lations between MWC students 
and Fredericksburg area schools 
where many MWC students are 
working with administration, fac- 
ulty, students, and parents, as 
student teachers, volunteer tu- 
tors, or aides at the schools. 
They are nearly unanimous in 
their evaluation of these rela- 
tionships as very good and they 
agree that their work has made 
them more aware of if not more 
involved in the community out- 
side the college. 

The student teachers and 
students involved in volunteer and 
aide work at the various schools 
felt that their relationship with 
the school administration and 
faculty is a good one. Norma 
Scripture, teaching at Stafford 
Junior High, says that the facul- 
ty is quite willing to accept the 
student teachers as fellow teach- 
ers, that "they don't take the 
attitude these kids don't know 
anything about teaching, they 
haven't been here long enough. 
And that's really encouraging." 

As an example of the interest 
taken in the student teachers, 
Randy Sheelen, teaching at Fal- 
mouth Elementary, said the prin- 
cipal, Mr. Drew, "has been help- 



ing me find a job, asking me 
what I want, giving suggestions," 
which she notes is "more the 
duty of the personnel board than 
the principal" but is an indi- 
cation of his interest. 

Randy evaluated her "coopera- 
teacher", whose classes Randy 
teaches, "enthusiastic, and she's 
very innovative, which is a great 
help to me because in teaching 
French you've got to have a trick 
to make the kids want to learn. 
It's not like history or something 
where you can just give a lec- 
ture. You've got to have a gim- 
mick of some kind." Randy added 
that in time they had become such 
good friends that one evening she 
had her cooperating teacher 
"over to dinner at Seacobeck." 
Randy says that if nothing else, 
she has understood, through her 
relations with the school per- 
sonnel and students, the "dif- 
ferences between being in a coun- 
ty school and a city school. In 
a county, there really isn't a 
sense of a community, there's 
no center to all that's going on, 
no "downtown" like you've got 
in Fredericksburg." 

Student teachers meet the par- 
ents of their students on parent 
visitation day and at PTA meet- 
ings. To characterize the par- 
ents she met, Reggie Reed, teach- 
ing at Falmouth Elementary, had 
to explain, first, that the stu- 
dents in the elementary grades 

are divided in groups based main- 



ly on reading ability: "highs," 
or students of higher-than- 
average ability; "high average" 
and "low average"; and "lows", 
or lower-than-average. "It is 
very obvious that most of the 
parents that come to the school 
are parents of the "highs" or 
"high average" students and very 
few from the lows", Reggie said. 
Norma observed the same trend 
and remarked, "And it's always 
these parents, of the highs, that 
talk to their kids about what 
they're learning in school, take 
them to see things, are chap- 
erones on field trips, and so 
forth. The other parents' atti- 
tude can be seen in the kids 
(lows); they don't talk to them 
about school, don't help them with 
their studies, there's no quiet 
place for the kids to study at 
home; they just don't seem to 
care as much." Norma admit- 
ted she expected to find these 
differences but "I just didn't 
expect it to be so evident." 

That the differences in the qua- 
lity of students' schoolwork often 
reflects the differences in the 
living standards among various 
sections of the Fredericksburg 
community, is a fact "so evi- 
dent" that Ricky Johnson finds 
the need to concentrate her ef- 
forts on that problem alone. Ricky 
is in charge of the Anne Ham- 
merick volunteer tutoring pro- 
gram, last year sponsored by the 
Westminster Fellowship, now the 



independent effort of some 20 
MWC students who help students 
of all grade levels during a 
"study hall" held for two hours 
every Monday through Thursday 
at Walker Grant School. 

Ricky describes her students 
as "mainly those who live in 
the Charles Street area of Fred- 
ericksburg. These are Negro 
families where financial hard- 
ships are usually at the root of 
the academic problems." Inpar- 
ticular, Ricky cites the fact that 
for the high school students, 
books must be bought, and in the 
elementary schools, books must 
be rented. "For a family where 
the father makes only $250 or 
$300 a month. There's no way 
he can pay for all the books at 
the beginning of the year when 
schools start, especially if there 
is a large number of children in 
the family, which is precisely 
the situation of many of these 
families." She added, "It's not 
that there's any lack of motiva- 
tion on the part of these par- 
ents, and usually the parents are 
eventually able to buy the books, 
one at a time, as they get the 
money. But that means many stu- 
dents don't get their books un- 
til 'way after the school year has 
begun. Until then they will share 
books and copy down what they're 
supposed to do. But this leads to 
problems. They copy one 
another's homework, too, and 
then, even when they get the 



books, they have learned to ar- 
range it so one does the math 
and one something else and then 
they swap homework and copy 
what the other person has done. 
It doesn't help their learning, 
but to them and their parents 
there doesn't seem to be any other 
way to do it." 

Ricky says she often meets the 
parents whose children she tu- 
tors. She visits their homes, 
and has made some good friends. 
"They're very appreciative of 
the help we're offering and most 
want to do all they can," Ricky 
said, adding, "this is true in 
some cases where the parent 
himself may only have a second 
or fifth grade education." 

At the same time, Ricky notes 
that "many parents just don't 
make their hardships known." If 
this is an example of one part 
of the community failing to com- 
communicate with another, Ricky 
offers a second example, that of 
students living in the Mayfield 
area who must rent their bus 
transportation to the new Hugh 
Mercer School, where Ricky 
works occasionally. Ricky says 
that, "these families may be 
somewhat better off financially 
than those from the Charles 
Street area, but they have to 
pay something like $3.00 per 
child per month to rent this bus 
transportation. It's not fair that 
the school does not take this 
responsibility." 



Woodbridge feels college 
has 'in loco parentis' role 



by Barbara Bennett 

"An educational institution 
should educate and mature a stu- 
dent athletically, intellectually 
and emotionally." This is the 
premise on which Benjamin 
Woodbridge, newly elected local 
representative to the Virginia 
House of Delegates, bases his 
opinions about social rules at 
MWC, especially the recently 
approved drinking regulations. 

According to Woodbridge, it 
is more desirable to make the 
transition from home, which he 
feels is usually a fairly restric- 
tive environment, to school, 
which is probably closer to ac- 
tual society than the home, grad- 
ually rather than in a night and 
day situation. 

"At 17 or 18, students are not 
prepared for total freedom," 
commented Woodbridge. "Of 
course they are better prepared 
than a 7-year old, but they are 
not as well prepared as a 25- 
year old would be. The new 
student still has ties at home 
which did not give that boy or 
girl absolute or total freedom. 
They did not used to have it 
here, and I feel that as an in- 
stitution, not as a parent, the 
school has the obligation to help 
the student develop emotionally," 
he continued. 

Adding that he felt that as a 
student got older, the level of 
restrictions should become 
smaller because he would be 
more mature and thus able to 
handle more freedom, Wood- 
bridge said that he "probably 
differs with the administration 
here in seeing the granting of 
social freedom on a transitional 
basis rather than on a black and 
white one." 

In regard to the new drinking 
regulation, Woodbridge noted that 
it might sound hypocritical for 
him to be against it at MWC 
when he went to University of 
Virginia as an undergraduate and 
law student where there was 
little restriction of consumption 
of alcohol. "The difference is 
that I have seen the product of 
students graduated from MWC, 
and they were not harmed by the 
restrictions. If the system 
worked with them and they not 
harmed by it, why change it? 
Why create or encourage an en- 
vironment where girls can break 
the law by serving alcohol to 
girls under 21 or possessing 
alcohol when under 21?" 
explained Woodbridge. 

Regarding the role of the tax- 
payer in the determination 
of policies at state supported 
institutions, Woodbridge com- 
mented that "if it was the will 
of the people that certain things 
be done at an institution, then 
they should be done if they do 
not mean corruption or disruption 
of civil freedom and good and 
meaningful academic freedom. 

Citizens should not dictate total 
academic and administrative pol- 
icy, but perhaps institutions 
should maintain a certain mini- 
mum standard. 

In the realm of academic free- 
dom, Woodbridge says that all 
political philosophies should be 
taught. However, he believes that 
if there is a professor, "and 
many young students look upon 
the teacher as a source of wis- 
dom and guidance, an oracle," 
who has the ability to influence 
his students and realizing this, 
teaches something that "is sub- 
or overtly repugnant to 



what is accepted as our way of 
life, politically or socially, then 
he is going beyond academic free- 
dom in trying to impart his own 
persuasion on other people." 

"A professor should have an 
objective approach, giving all 
sides an equal emphasis and 
allowing students to make their 
own decisions. Even if someone 
is trying to persuade a student 
to believe in something I am in 
full agreement with, I still feel 
that he is wrong to try to do 
so," Woodbridge continued. 

"I think that dissent and in- 
tellectual rebellion are good, but 
I think that armed rebellion 
should be condemned," Wood- 
bridge said in expressing his 
opinion on student protest. 

Woodbridge does not feel there 
is ever a reason for violent re- 
bellion at an educational institu- 
tion because the student accepted 
the conditions there when he 
chose to attend and that he does 
have the right to leave. "Ac- 
tually it never accomplishes any- 
thing unless it stops the edu- 
cational processes altogether, 
which no one has the right to 
do." 

Concerning the Vietnam Mora- 
torium, Woodbridge says that 
he disagrees with it in principle 
but that "any orderly and peace- 
ful dissent should be allowed." 

"This is where the middle 
class has fallen down. They do 
not demonstrate partly because 
they are self-satisfied and too 
busy in their daily lives. How- 
ever, the middle class buys most 
of the consumer goods, builds 
and defends our society and pays 
the most taxes. They are also 
the most ignored and the most 
exploited class because they are 
attacked from both the right and 
left. If they ever became or- 
ganized and vociferous, a lot 
of things would be changed in 
this country." Woodbridge add- 
ed. 

"The relationship between the 
college and the community should 
be a fruitful one. Of course, 
many students already are in- 
volved in community action and 
likewise, some townspeople are 
involved with college activities," 
he said. However, Woodbridge 
noted that the community could 
possibly participate more in con- 
cert series and dramatic pre- 
sentations while the students 
could do such things as attend 
city council meetings to listen 
and offer suggestions and help 
service organizations. 

Woodbridge also believes that 
the community tends to react 
paternalisticadly to the college. 
Often they respond emotionally 
to the slightest divergence on 
the campus, for instance, the 
sometimes" unkept appearance 
of the students downtown." 

"I've been to college and I 
know that many times actions 
are for shock value alone to 
show one's liberalism, and I 
never realized, while I was at 
the University, how the students' 
appearance affected the commun- 
ity until I started to work in 
society. 

"Most of these people are the 
ones who have to really work to 
make a decent living and they 
resent the slightest change from 
their values. They do not want 
their daughters to be like that or 
students to look like that at the 
school to which they might send 
their daughter. This outlook may 
not be valid but it is real." 



Mayor advocates ties 
between college and town 



by Jane Touzalin 

"There's nothing worse than 
for older people to associate only 
with themselves — and it's just 
as bad when younger people do the 
same thing. I've felt all along that 
students ought to make a con- 
scious effort to nuke contact with 
the com '.unity and get to know 
people." 

Fredericksburg's Mayor Josi- 
ah P. Rowe believes in involve- 
meat; he feels that through 
student participation in the com- 
muiity the College and the town 
can offer great benefits to each 
other. 

When asked about the college's 
imag'3 with the people in the com- 
munity, Rowe said, "I don't think 
any of them ?iave a really averse 
feeling. Now, some of the towns- 
people have been noticing in the 
last couple of years that the girls 
don't look as neat and trim as they 
used to. T lie re are a lot of them 
who are aware of this change be- 
cause it's one of the things most 
obvious to the ptpl* who don't 
have regular contact with the col- 
lege." 

Last Novsm'^r's election of 
Benjamin Woodbridge, he be- 
lieves, was not an indication that 
people in the community dislike 
the college girls, although a part 
of Woodbridge 's campaign 
seemed to be geared against the 
College. "The fact that students 
are more involved and less pa- 
tient with the status quo gave you 
a reason to think he was against 
kids, but I don't think that had any 
r*d. bearing on the election 
here." 

Rowe does not feel that the re- 
cent change in drinking regula- 
tions will have any effect upon the 
townspeople, "as long as every- 
body behaves themselves. There 
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Fredericksburg Mayor Rowe 

. . . increase community involvement 

will probably be violations of the 
rules; I just hope the drinking 
rights won't infringe on some- 
body else's right not to drink." 

In reviewing the College's past 
relations with Fredericksburg, 
Rowe cited last year's General 
Hershey incident as an unfortun- 
ate example of "overreaction on 
both sides. The Boy Scoutsdidn't 
have to get so excited, but the 
students shouldn't have been both- 
ered about his coming; if he'd 
come on a draft board mission it 
would be another thing. Some of 
the people in Fredericksburg may 
attach to Mary Washington girls 
that which students elsewhere 
do. In many places, students tend 



to have a bad image now - 
people think you're fine while 
you're in high school, but as soon 
as you get to college you're adif- 
ferent prson." 

"Sometimes it helps to get a 
different viewpoint," said Rowe, 
which is why he feels that college 
students should try to take a 
part in commuiity affairs. Many 
girls, he noted, are already in- 
volved with such activities as tut- 
oring or the blood-giving pro- 
gram. 

"You nave four years here — 
so be a part of the community. 
The association can be one of 
benefit all around," said Mayor 



Fredericksburg low-rent 
housing urgently needed 



by Barbara Halliday 

Financing for a rent-supple- 
ment housing project for low in- 
come families in Fredericksburg 
has been guaranteed by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration 
(FHA). 

The Fredericksburg Human 
Relations Council and Shiloh 
(Old Site) Baptist Church co- 
sponsored the application for a 
rent-supplement project in the 
Spring of 1968. 

The project, to be called Ha- 
zel Hill Apartments, will include 
137 town houses and 10 garden 
apartments. 

Meanwhile, the Fredericks- 
burg Citizens Housing Improve- 
ment Association reported last 
week that there is an immediate 
need in the city for 43 houses 
for low income families. 

"We see none being built at 
present" the report stated. 

A survey conducted last sum- 
mer indicated that 53.57% of the 
housing in Fredericksburg is 
either marginal or substandard. 

The Association's report also 
said that an income of $8,486 
is necessary for a family to 
meet average construction costs 
for new housing. 70% of the city's 
families have incomes of under 
$8,000, the report added. 

Mrs. Gladys Todd, chair 
of the association's task force 



on immediate needs, sees the 
problem from a different per- 
spective. Mrs. Todd works with 
families, not statistics. When 
families receive eviction notices 
after their homes have been con- 
demned by the city Health de- 
partment, Mrs. Todd's commit- 
tee tries to help in finding places 
to which these families can move. 

Finding owners who will rent 
to low-income families, es- 
pecially those with several 
children, is, according to Mrs. 
Todd, "very discouraging." 

"You don't know how it feels 
when you try and try to find a 
house for someone and you don't 
even feel like calling them back 
and telling them what you found," 
Mrs. Todd said. 

Mrs. Todd also said that in 
many cases families who have 
been evicted from condemned 
housing move into even poorer 
housing temporarily until these 
dwelUngs are also condemned. 



The Fredericksburg Health 
Department has cooperated in 
most cases by extending the dead- 
lines after eviction notices have 
been served, Mrs. Todd said. The 
health department claims it has 
never turned down a request for 
extension of time on an eviction 
notice. 

^•Wlfrgr>efind a family liv- 
ing in a dwWing which is 'un- 
ijyUpr humaif%\bitation' we are 



torn between the problems of 
the tennant and getting our job 
done," said a city housing in- 
spector in an interview with the 
BULLET last week. 

Several houses condemned by 
the city have already been torn 
down or have been boarded shut 
and are being allowed to rot 
away. In several other cases 
of condemned housing the own- 
ers have made the necessary 
rennovations and the family has 
not been forced to move. Accord- 
ing to the housing inspector, in 
most of these cases the rent 
of the dwelling has not increas- 
ed more than $5.00, and the 
tennants have been willing to pay 
the extra rent. 

"It can do something to your 
spirji when you are forced to live 
in small, dark, cold rooms," said 
Mrs. Todd. "When you see people 
living like this, it is more than 
words can describe." 

Mrs. Todd is hopeful that the 
new rent-supplement "Hazel Hill 
Apartments" will greatly allevi- 
ate the present situation. But 
construction on the project has 
not yet begun, and urgent im- 
mediate needs still exist. 

"I think the situation is gen- 
erally known to the people who 
should know it," Mrs. Todd said. 
"I guess it is a matter of every- 
one waiting to see who will make 
the first move," she added. 
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rye* k «!) -J? Senators challenge ban 
ntrW^n&YieL on open house drinking 



The drama department will pre- 
sent the children's play, "The Em- 
peror's New Clothes" on Dec. 17 and 
18. There will be a matinee per- 
formance at 4:00 and an evening 
performance at 7:30 on both days. 

The three-act fantasy with an 
oriental setting is being directed by 
Katie Brown, a senior drama major 
from Falls Church. 

Portraying the Emperor will be 
Bill Carter, a local resident, while 
Michele Billy, a senior drama major 
from Hopewell will depict the 
Empress. 

Other students in the cast include: 
Kathleen A. Sullivan, Eva Doss, Lee 
Daniels, Becky Davis, Ann Reynolds, 
Zinda Ryan, and JoAnn Sleichter. 

Also: Patty Sauls, Kathy Carson, 
Lorraine Wright, Becky Currin, Susan 
Ostendorff, and Carolyn Sadler. 

Other performers include: Peter 
Adams, Tom Folk, Monty Villere, 



Battlefield pictures will be re- 
turned to students on Tuesday, 
Dec. 16 from 7:00 to 9:00 in ACL 
ballroom. 

The Senate Bill of Rights Com- 
mittee will meet in the SGA room on 
Thursday, Dec. 16 at 6:30. 

Residential Council will meet in 
ACL 305 on Wed. Dec. 17 at 6: 15. 

The Senate will meet at 9:00 on 
Dec. 17 in ACL ballroom. 

The sociology club will hold a 
meeting in ACL 108 on Dec. 16 at 

6:30. 

The Young Democrats will meet 
at 7=00 in Monroe 21 on Dec. 16. 

The Braille class will meet from 
2:00 to 4:00 in Combs 103 on Dec. 

17. 

Christmas holidays begin on Dec. 
19 at 5:30. 



YAF Sponsors Vietnam 
Christmas card drive 



by Anne Welch 

The MWC Young Americans 
for Freedom (YAF) chapter is 
heading a drive to collect and 
mail Christmas cards to service- 
men in Vietnam. Cards for stu- 
dents to sign have been placed 
by flip out boxes in most dorms. 

The pre-Christmas project was 
announced at Tuesday's YAF 
meeting. John Kwapisz, chair- 
man of the U. Va. YAF chapter, 
talked to the group, defining the 
ideals of YAF for those attend- 
ing the meeting who were inter- 
ested in the organization, but 
not certain of YAF's political 
positions. 

Mr. Kwapisz explained that 
the major goals of YAF are 
"to educate for liberty" (through 
literature and programs on the 
difference between a free society 
and a totalitarian one) and to 
act for its preservation. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Kwapisz, YAF be- 
lieves in a free society where an 
individual can do what he chooses, 
developing his creativity to the 
fullest, so long as he does not 
interfere with the rights of oth- 



ers. He emphasized that this im- 
plies that men should not be op- 
pressed by the state, nor by 
groups in society. 

To have a free society, he 
said, it is imperative to limit 
the size and power of the state 
— the greatest threat to human 
liberty — and to decentralize the 
government so that it is always 
close and responsive to the peo- 
ple. 

The YAF political philosophy 
maintains that freedom implies 
responsiblity; free men have a 
moral responsibility. to voluntari- 
ly help their less fortunate neigh- 
bors and to treat all people with 
fairness, justice and love. Ac- 
cording to YAF, "Communism is 
a moral and physical evil that 
must be opposed; the forces of 
international communism pre- 
sent a continuing and growing 
threat to world peace. 

Officers of the MWC YAF chap- 
ter are Kathy McMichael, chair- 
man; Jo Billings, vice chairman; 
Katie Richardson, treasurer; Pat 
Piernatti, secretary; Mary Hen- 
ry; and Alita Sweet, member- 
ship chairman. 



by Linda Cayton 
Senate reporter 

Executive Cabinet, represent- 
ed by SGA President Kathi O'Neill 
presented complete drinking 
rules which were met with dubi- 
ous satisfaction, at Wednesday's 
Senate meeting. 

The regulations were essenti- 
ally those which MWC senators 
endorsed last month, with one 
major change. This change pro- 
hibits consumption of alcoholic 
beverages in residence halls dur- 
ing "open house" hours. 

The rules specified that during 
such hours, a residence hall is 
considered a public area, where 
drinking is precluded by Virginia 
state law. 

Kathi explained that the provi- 
sion was not recommended by 
exec cabinet but added by the 
administration with the stipula- 
tion that the provision be accept- 
ed or there would be no drinking 
on campus. 

She added that the door was 



still open to change in the rule 
at a later date. 

Senator Candy Bieging ques- 
tioned the validity of the new 
rule, commenting that residence 
hail rooms are private* areas, 
open only to private guests. Kathi 
explained that when the drinking 
regulations were endorsed, they 
were endorsed with a clause 
that exec cabinet and the admini- 
stration should designate public 
and private areas on campus. 

"We have decided," added 
Kathi, "now you're stuck with 
it." 

Senator Jan Giguere express- 
ed the opinion that the Senate 
had been "hoodwinked" and added 
that she could see no difference 
between a maintenence man en- 
tering the dorm and an invited 
guest entering during "open 
house." 

Upholding her opinion, one 
Senator claimed that the admini- 
stration had used the "open 
house" issue as a technicality. 
She commented, "They say they 
trust us and now they do this." 

Senate President Bev Alex- 



SGA exec requests 
open faculty meetings 



The executive cabinet of SGA 
has requested the faculty to open 
faculty meetings to student re- 
presentatives. 

The request came in a letter 
to the faculty dated Nov. 18 which 
said: 

"The Student Government 
Association has recently passed 
a general policy statement that 
stresses the necessity of the 
students, faculty and admiiistra- 
tors working together in the in- 
terests of the college as a whole. 
Oc this note we would like to ex- 
press an interest in having 
student representatives present 
at faculty meetings. 

"The role of these represen- 
tatives woald be solely to facili- 
tate comma lication between stu- 
dents and faculty. Wo feel that 



increased com nuaicatlon among 
the a fferent segments of the col- 
lege community has become a 
necessity in light of the self- 
examination colleges are under- 
going today. 

"W« ire willing to work with 
you to reach agreement as to how 
this representation could be 
worked out. 

"Think you for this considera- 
tion." 

The letter was signed by all 
nine members of exec. 

Dean Wludden presented the 
letter to the faculty at the Dec. 
10 meeting. It was then referred 
to the Committee on Faculty Or- 
ganization and Procedure for dis- 
cussion. A report is expected at 
the faculty's next meeting in Feb- 
ruary. 



ander and Kathi O'Neill main- 
tained their position that, 
although the fact that this issue 
had not come up before was 
strange, the administration had 
not intended to "hoodwink" the 
students. Rather, claimed Kathi, 
the administration could not be 
responsible for guests in what 
would legally be a public area. 

Other senators claimed that the 
Senate's position as a policy- 
making body was being put in 
jeopardy. 

Senator Jody Reed urged others, 
to be "realistic." She added, 
"nobody tikes it, let's take it 
and push for something better 
next semester." Senator Dory 
Thiepel agreed, claiming it would 
be "shortsighted to hold this up 
as an obstacle to any change." 

Kathi also divulged the exis- 
tence of a serious drug problem 
on the MWC campus. She added 
that a seminar program on drugs 
was in the planning in a very 
tentative stage. The program, a 
success on other campuses, 
would consist of talks by those 
knowledgable about drugs and 
their effects. 

Senator-at-large Mimi 
Hearne, chairman of an ad hoc 
committee investigating report- 
ed discrimination on the MWC 
campus, presented her com- 
mittee report. 

Mimi also made a recom- 
mendation that any further re- 
ports of discrimination be re- 
ported to Mrs. Emily Holloway, 
Director of Student Affairs, or 
to Kathi O'Neill and that in such 
cases, that a ad hoc committee 
be formed to study the incident 
and turn over a report to the 
proper authorities. 

In the form of a motion by 
Kathy Marilla and an amendment 
by Candy Bieging, the recom- 
mendation was passed. 

Senate President Bev Alex- 
ander presented proposed 
changes in the SGA Constitution 
(see box below) and explained 
that the complete changes would 
be presented at an open Senate 
meeting for a fullscale discus- 
sion after Christmas. 



Proposed constitutional revisions 
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PREAMBLE 

We, the students of Mary Washington College, having 
established a Student Association to promote com- 
munication, cooperation, and understanding among 
students, faculty, and administrators do ordain and 
establish this our Constitution. 

ARTICLE I JURISDICTION 

The Student Association of Mary Washington College 
recognizes that the College community is composed 
of three independent yet interrelated bodies: the 
students, the faculty, and the administration. Realiz- 
ing that any major policy change affects all members 
of the academic community, the Student Association, 
in representing the students, will work with the 
faculty and the administration as circumstances may 
require. The Student Association commits itself to 
uphold and enforce those regulations which have been 
made through mutual agreement and understanding. 

ARTICLE II ORGANIZATION 

In order to promote this interaction, the Student 
Body shall elect officials to comprise the Executive, 
Legislative and Judicial departments. Except as 
hereinafter provided, each department shall be dis- 
tinct so that the powers vested in one shall not be 
exercised by any other. 

ARTICLE III EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
Section 1. The executive power shall be vested in a 
chairman of the Student Association. The executive 
chairman shall hold office for a term of one year 



beginning during the second semester of the academic 
year and continuing until her successor is duly in- 
stalled. The executive chairman shall be assisted 
by an executive cabinet which shall consist of the 
legislative chairman, judicial chairman, academic 
affairs chairman, social chairman, and national 
affairs chairman of the Student Association. 
Section 2. The Executive Chairman, legislative chair- 
man, judicial chairman, academic affairs chairman, 
national affairs chairman shall be elected by the 
student body by secret ballot on the basis of a simple 
majority of the votes cast. 

Section 3. Any student who is in good standing 
academically and socially shall be eligible for any 
office within Executive Cabinet. 
Section 4. Before entering office, all officers of the 
Student Association shall take the following oath : 
I do hereby solemnly promise to support and main- 
tain the Constitution of the Student Association of 
Mary Washington College and I pledge my best 
efforts to the efficient performance of the duties 
of of this Association, to which office I 

have been elected. 

Section 5. In case of removal of the executive 
chairman from office, or of her resignation, or 
inability to discharge her duties, the powers and 
duties shall devolve on the legislative chairman. In 
case of removal of the legislative chairman, judicial 
chairman, academic affairs chairman, social chair- 
man or national affairs chairman from office, or of 
their resignations, or inability to discharge the 
powers and duties of the said offices, a special 



election shall be called by the chairman for the 
purpose of electing successors. 

Section 6. The executive chairman shall be the 
official spokesman of the Student Association and 
shall call and preside over all meetings of the stu- 
dent body. She may nominate or appoint student 
members of appropriate college committees, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and she shall 
designate students to represent the Student Association 
at official college functions. The executive chairman 
shall have the power to veto any legislation recom- 
mended by the Senate, and she shall serve as an 
ex-officio member of the Senate. The executive 
chairman shall deliver periodic state-of-the-campus 
messages to the student body. The executive chair- 
man shall call and preside over all meetings of the 
executive cabinet. 

Section 7. The executive chairman and her cabinet 
shall represent the student body on all matters of 
joint concern between the administration of the 
College and the student body. The executive chair- 
man and her cabinet shall formulate and declare 
the Student Association goals and policies for their 
administration, and shall originate and propose legis- 
lation. 

Section 8. The executive chairman and her cabinet 
may be assisted by advisers who may include: a 
campus public relations director, appointed by the 
executive chairman; the chairman of Class Council; 
and the chairman of residential council; and such 
other advisers as the executive chairman may deem 
requisite. 
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(Would somebody please tell me what stu- 
dent rights are?) 

- Mrs. Holloway, to 200 
students in ACL 



Here Comes the Judge 

Students Get Their Rights 



« 



College officials, attempting to enforce order 
on the campus, now are being challenged in 
federal courts with student lawsuits. 

Results so far have tended to follow a trend 
already established in court rulings involving 
criminal suspects. 

A growing number of cases are being decided 
in favor of the students, while the power of col- 
lege officials to discipline students is * 



It is becoming more and more difficult for 
college authorities to kick a campus trouble 



This marks an important change in the legal 
status of students. 

When most of today's adult Americans went 
to college, it was taken for granted that school 
administrators had a right to summarily suspend 
or expel any student who got out of line. Con- 
stitutional rights of students were not thought to 
be involved. 

Now courts are holding that students have 
constitutional rights and that a student cannot 
be punished without "due process of the law.'' 

It is still possible, under recent judicial rul- 
ings, for a college to discipline a student— even 
to expel him. 

But the disciplinary process is becoming more 
complicated. Courts are laying down such re- 
quirements as these: 

—College rules must not infringe a student's 
right to free speech and assembly as guaran- 
teed by the First Amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution. 
—Before a student can be disciplined, he must 
be given a fair hearing to meet the "due 
process of Law" requirement of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. 
William W. Van Alstyne, professor of law at 
Duke University, writing in the University Of 
Florida LAW REVIEW, made this compari- 
s' >n.: 

"These procedural safeguards roughly parallel 
some of the standards required of criminal courts 
in their disposition of offenses punishable by 
fine of short-term imprisionment 

"The comparision is not fortuitous because 
it is now evident that expulsion or elusion from 
college may, in the long run, disadvantage an 
individual at least as much as a single infrac- 
tion of a criminal statute. 

"There should be no surprise, therefore, that 
students are entitled at least to the same degree 
of due process as a suspected pickpocket." 

Some colleges are finding it necessary to 
employ lawyers to help avoid court troubles in 
dealing with unruly students. 

Another— and more important— result feared 
by some educators is that it will grow increasing- 
ly difficult to deal with the rise in violence and 
disorder that is occurring in colleges and high 
schools throughout this country. 



STUDENT VICTORIES 

At the Oschkosh branch of Wisconsin State 
University, 94 Negro students were suspended in 
November after a riotous demonstration in which 
the university president office was invaded, ran- 
sacked, and vandalized. 

The students went to court and won a federal 
judge's order directing the university either to 
reinstate the students or to give them prompt 
hearings on specific charges. 

Suspension of the students without hearings 
was a denial of due process of law, the court 
held. 

At predominately Negro Cheyney State College 
in Pennsylvania, nine students were expelled in 
November by the University's Negro president 
for allegedly roughing up a dean, throwing a 
bomb on his lawn and threatening students and 
faculty members. 

A State-court hearing has been won by stu- 
dents challenging the expulsions as illegal, with- 



CHANGED: LEGAL CONCEPT OF 
STUDENT RIGHTS 

What has happened in recent years, as legal 
experts explain it, is a big and significant change 
in the whole legal concept of student rights. 

For many years in the past, courts tended to 
take two views: 

One, that college officials act in place of 
parents— legally described by the Latin phrase 
in loco parentis— in their disciplinary powers 
over students and can punish them just as a 
parent might do. 

Second, that attendence at a public university 
—financed by public funds— is a privilege, not 
a legal right, and the privilege can be withdrawn 
at the discretion of school authorities. 

Both views, says The Harvard Law Review, 
"are now largely unacceptable." As a result of 
the changing attitudes of judges, college officials 
are put on notice. 

"Institutions should examine their rules and 
regulations to determine if they are relevant to 
the achievement of legitimate educational pur- 
poses," says William M. Beaney, a law professor, 
writing in The Denver Law Journal. 

Also, he suggests, college officials should keep 
in mind the "willingness on the part of the courts 
to intervene when an institution acts arbitrarily." 



MASS. ACTION 



Mount Holyoke College celebrated the arrival of self-scheduled exams 
last Holiday Season. The following is the Massachusetts solution. It was 
reached on a student-faculty committee, voted on by the students-at-large 
and the faculty-at-large, and put into effect within two months. 

1. Exams which require audio-visual aids will be prescheduled (like art 
and music). The Registrar will check with each department for such 
courses. Any instructor who must read more than 50 of any given exam 
may, at his discretion, instruct his students to schedule that exam in 
the first 4 days of the exam period. The instructor is requested to make 
this clear to his students at least three weeks before the end of classes. 

2. Each student will decide when during the exam period she wishes to 
take each of her exams which will be taken in a classroom in any 
regular period. The periods will be 8:30-11:30 a.m., 1:30-4:30 and 7-10 
p.m. except Saturday night (17 periods). Responsibility is with the stu- 
dent to take all her exams by the end of the period. 

3. The Registrar will tend to mechanics (using paid student help where 
feasible or other additional help) so that all exams (with necessary 
instructions to students) arranged by department and course (but not 
by individual names) are available by departments in one of two exam 
centers before first exam period. 

A third copy of the grade sheet will be used as a check off list for each 
course. Details of checking out and in will be worked out by the Regis- 
trar. 

The Registrar will not be concerned with those courses where the in- 
structor indicates he will not give an exam, or where an instructor 
wishes to give a closed blue book. 

4 Instructors may collect the completed exams at any time during the 
period. Exams will be delivered to instructors when all exams are 
completed. 

5 One student checker will be in contact with the Health Center to de- 
liver any exams to students staying here, and to return those exams 
to the center. 

Mount Holyoke has about 1750 undergrads. There the faculty and the 
students— not the administration— with due consideration to the adminis- 
trative personnel involved, worked up three proposals, each as detailed as 
the one herein. The academic community then voted on the three and chose 
this one. In a few weeks it was implemented. All reports have it that Mount 
Holyoke has not disappeared from the face of the earth and in fact the Col- 
lege is doing fine with this freedom .... » 



LIMITS ON STUDENTS 

The Harvard Law Review, in a comprehensive 
study of the problems of academic freedom, has 
said that "at least the outer limits of university 
power to curtail student demonstrations on cam- 
pus have begun to emerge. 

"In Hammond v. South Carolina State College, 
a federal district court, in reversing the suspen- 
sion of students who demonstrated in protest of 
university policies, made it clear that a rule re- 
quiring prior administration approval of all cam- 
pus demonstrations was an unconstitutional re- 
straint on student First Amendment rights; a 
fortiori (even more certainly) a flat ban on all 
campus demonstrations would be impermissible. 



"The court recognized that students have the 
right to petition the university for redress of their 
grievances much as citizens may demonstrate 
at the site of their government ^ 

"It is equally clear, however, that students do 
not have an unlimited right to demonstrate on 
university property. 

"As in the case of other public facilities, a • 
university may place reasonable restrictions on 
demonstrations to protect safety and property, 
maintain normal operations, facilitate campus . 
traffic, and the like. 

"Furthermore, ... the public university 
should have power to preserve an atmosphere con- 
ducive to intellectual pursuits .... This point is 
illustrated in the recent case of Goldberg v. ' 
Regents of University of California, in which a 
California State court upheld the dismissal of 



several students who participated in "filthy 
speech" rally during the Berkeley protests." 

U S. District Judge Elmo B. Hunter in a Sep- 
tember 25, 1968 ruling at Kansas City, Mo., made 
this definition of student rights and official powers: 
this definition of student rights and official pow- 

"Attendence at a tax-supported educational 
institution of higher learning is not compulsory 

It is optional and voluntary The student 

voluntarily assumes obligations of behavior rea- 
sonably imposed .... 

"So long as there is no invidious discrimina- 
tion, no deprival of due process, no abridgement 
of a right protected in the circumstances, and no 
capricious, clearly unreasonable or unlawful ac- 
tion employed, the institution may discipline 
students .... or sever the student from the 
academic community." 

Judge Hunter's ruling upheld the suspension 
of two student demonstrators at Central Missouri 
State College in Warrensburg, in March, 1967. 

The U.S. Supreme Court has not yet laid down 
any definition of student rights and school powers 
But some light may be shed on the Supreme 
Court's attitude in pending cases. 



DISCIPLINED FOR ARM BANDS 

In this case— Tinker v. Des Moines Independ- 
ent Community School District— some high school 
students were disciplined for violating a school 
rule by wearing black arm bands as a protest 
against the war in Vietnam. 

The students sued in a federal court, claiming 
the school rule was a suppression of their First 
Amendment rights of freedom of expression. 

A U.S. district court threw out the suit, hold- 
ing the school rule a reasonable measure to pre- 
vent distrubance. A U.S. court of appeals di- 
vided evenly in reviewing that verdict, and the 
U.S. Supreme Court agreed to hear the case. 

The Supreme Court has upheld a Wisconsin 
State law on disorderly conduct that was used 
to presecute student demonstrators at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Watching the spread of court suits by stu- 
dents, some university officials are expressing 
alarm as to where this legal trail might eventual- 
ly lead. 

James A. Perkins, president of Cornell Uni- 
versity, has suggested: 

"Perhaps the time is not far off when the 
granting of diplomas and degrees, the marking 
of papers and awarding of grades, indeed, almost 
every aspect of academic affairs will be open to 
legal challenge and the requirements to conform 
to iudicial standards." 



-a US NEWS AND WORLD REPORT RE- 
PRINT FROM THE UNITED STATES 
STUDENT PRESS ASSOCIATION EX- 
PONENT. 
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(as meanwhile back in the dorms the prayer of the weekend 
children goes on: 

"Belovd, we join hands here to pray for gin. An aridity de- 
files us. Our innards thirst for the juice of juniper. Something 
must be done. The drought threatens to destroy us. Surely, 
God who let manna fall from the heavens so that the holy children 
of Israel might eat, will not let the equally holy children of 
Niggeratti Manor die from the want of a little gin. Children, 
let us pray. Oh, Lord, Lord, send us some gin. Oh Lord, send 
us someone with some money to buy gin, or visit thyself upon 
the bartender on the corner and make him allow us credit. 
Father in Heaven, we bend before thee. Hear, oh hear, our 
pleas. Send us some gin, Lord, send us some gin." 

- from Wallace Thurmond, Infants of the Spring 
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"In Easter Week of 1963, less than two months 
before his death, Pope John XXIII issued his en- 
cyclical letter, Pacem in Terris. It was a message 
of Unique and monumental significance— unique 
because it was the first papal encyclical ever to 
be addressed beyond the limits of the Roman 
Catholic community to men of good will every- 
where in the world, and monumental because 
it was immediately taken to heart by people of 
all faiths as a basic statement of the rights and 
responsibilities of man in the conduct of life and 
the achievement of peace on earth." 

—Forward of Peace on Earth, a photographic 
illumination of the major points of Jonn's ency- 
clical, Odyssey Press. 

PEACE ON EARTH, which men of every era 

have most eagerly yearned for, can be firmly 

established only if the order laid down by 

God be dutifully observed. 

He created all out of nothing, 

pouring into them the abundance of His wisdom 

and goodness. 

God also created man in His own image and like- 
ness. 

endowed him with intelligence and freedom, 
and made him lord of creation. 



How strongly does the 
individual men and peoples 
contrast with the perfect order of the universe! 
But the Creator of 
the world has imprinted 
in man's heart 

an order which his conscience 
reveals to him and enjoins him to obey. 
The family ... is ... the first essential cell of 
human society. , 
Human beings have the natural right to free 
initiative 

in the economic field, and the right to work. 
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there is the right 
wage, 

living in keeping with the 
human person .... 
isembly and association . . . , 
movement, 
the right to life, to bodily integrity, 
also has the right 
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in terms of rights and duties, 

men become . . . deeply aware 

that they belong to this world of values. 

To safeguard the inviolable 

rights 

of the human person, 

and to facilitate the fulfillment 

of its duties, should be 

the essential office of every public athority. 

Truth . . . calls for . . . the elimination of every 

trace 

of racism. 

Political communities have the right 
to existence, development, and to the means 
necessary for this. 
It is with dee 
We 
note 

the enormous stocks of armaments 
that have been and 
still 
are 
being 
made. 

People live in constant fear 
lest 

the storm 

that every moment threatens 
should break upon them 



to live with others 
another's welfare. 



dreadful 
violence. 

And with good reason, for 

the arms of war 

are 

ready 

at 



Justice, then, right reason and humanity 
urgently demand that the arms race should 
cease; 

that the stockpiles which exist in various 
countries should be reduced equally and simul- 
taneously 

by the parties concerned; 
that nuclear weapons 



and that a general agreement should ventually 
be reached about progressive 
disarmament 

and an effective method of control. 
The public authority of the world 
community . . . 

must have as its fundamental objective 
the recognition, respect, safeguarding, 
and promotion of the rights 
of the human person. 

There is an immense task incumbent 
on all men of good will, namely, the task 
restoring the relations 
of the human family 



in truth, in justice, 
in love, 

and in freedom. 

Every believer 

in this world of ours 

must be 

a spark of light. 

This is the peace 

which we implore of Him 

with the ardent 

yearning of our prayer. 
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"In Easter Week of 1963, less than two months 
before his death, Pope John XXIII issued his en- 
cyclical letter, Pacem in Terris. It was a message 
of Unique and monumental significance— unique 
because it was the first papal encyclical ever to 
be addressed beyond the limits of the Roman 
Catholic community to men of good will every- 
where in the world, and monumental because 
it was immediately taken to heart by people of 
all faiths as a basic statement of the rights and 
responsibilities of man in the conduct of life and 
the achievement of peace on earth." 

—Forward of Peace on Earth, a photographic 
illumination of the major points of Jonn's ency- 
clical, Odyssey Press. 

PEACE ON EARTH, which men of every era 

have most eagerly yearned for, can be firmly 

established only if the order laid down by 

God be dutifully observed. 

He created all out of nothing, 

pouring into them the abundance of His wisdom 

and goodness. 

God also created man in His own image and like- 
ness. 

endowed him with intelligence and freedom, 
and made him lord of creation. 

How strongly does the turmoil of 

individual men and peoples 

contrast with the perfect order of the universe! 

But the Creator of 

the world has imprinted 

in man's heart 

an order which his conscience 

reveals to him and enjoins him to obey. 

The family ... is ... the first essential cell of 

human society. 

Human beings have the natural right to free 
initiative 

in the economic field, and the right to work. 
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tor-fu have the right 

» working conditions 

i accordance with their requirements 

nd their duties as wives and mothers. 

urthermore, there is the right 

> a working wage, 

standard of living in keeping with the 
igniiy of the human person .... 
le right of assembly and association . . . , 
) freedom of movement. 

!very man has the right to life, to bodily integrity, 
i human being also has the right 

> security in cases 
>f sickness, 
toHiUty to work, 
id* Tv hood, old age, 
nemployment, 

r in any other case 

i which he is deprived 

f the means of subsistence 

hrough no fault of his own. 

)v«Fy human being has the right . . . 

i smirching for truth 

nd in expressing and communicating his opinions. 

. .' to share in the benefits of culture, 

nd therefore the right 

9 a basic education. 

Jvery human being has the right 

a minor God 

c^urfing to the 

icWtes of an upright conscience, 
be right 

f every man to life 
s correlative with 
he duty to preserve it. 
f# .re meant to live with others 
I 

ad to work for one another's welfare. 



When the relations of human society 
are expressed 

in terms of rights and duties, 

men become . . . deeply aware 

that they belong to this world of values. 

To safeguard the inviolable 

rights 

of the human person, 

and to facilitate the fulfillment 

of its duties, should be 

the essential office of every public athority. 

Truth . . . calls for . . . the elimination of every 

trace 

of racism. 

Political communities have the right 

to existence, development, and to the means 

necessary for this. 

It is with deep sorrow that 

We 

note 

the enormous stocks of armaments 

that have been and 

still 

are 

being 

made. 

People live in constant fear 
lest 

the storm 

that every moment threatens 

should break upon them 

with 

dreadful 

violence. 

And with good reason, for 

the arms of war 

are 

ready 

at 

hand. 



Justice, then, right reason and humanity 
urgently demand that the arms race should 
cease; 

that the stockplies which exist in various 
countries should be reduced equally and simul- 
taneously 

by the parties concerned; 
that nuclear weapons 
should 
be 

banned; 

and that a general agreement should ventually 
be reached about progressive 
disarmament 

and an effective method of control. 
The public authority of the world 
community . . . 

must have as its fundamental objective 
the recognition, respect, safeguarding, 
and promotion of the rights 
of the human person. 

There is an immense task incumbent 
on all men of good will, namely, the task 
restoring the relations 
of the human family 



in truth, in justice, 
in love, 

and in freedom. 

Every believer 

in this world of ours 

must be 

a spark of light. 

This is the peace 

which we implore of Him 

with the ardent 

yearning of our prayer. 




Your symbol Has 



Just Lost its Status 



Diggings 

The diggings said John and the diggings said 
Harold 

So they went tons of tools on their backs their 
brains in a 

lunch box, trudge trudge they (millions) went 
down the great wide sacred road to their 
diggings 
BUT 

Me and Cassandra are running thru grass and 
watching the Sun 

splash thru the sky and flash thru floating 
vibrating 

cloud of tree hair magnificent mother brown 
mud 

'tween toes, thru the yellow flowers like flash- 
ing fantastic moths 

screwing under ancient laffing Indian trees 
HELLO 

I said peering down down down into the Diggings 
flashing whirring things flashing deadly in UN- 
sunlite, explosions 

and burnings, suicides, straining tear faces 

sadness grey 

in the burning gloom 

Hey people (i say) 

several faces look up 

i see tears in their minds, 

people come out, i have a rope 

(Hold it up shimmering love in the moonlight) 

WE-ARE-H \PPY-HERE 

one says 

(don't remember which; in sadness they are all 
the same) 
you are crying 
(i say) 

you are mourning and crying 

i saw the tears 

in your eyes and minds 

this gloom is bloody 

please Come Out 

WE- ARE-HAPPY- HE RE- 

WE-HAVE-WORK-TO-DO 

WE-ARE- HAPPY-HERE 

He stands crooked in the darkness 

He holds his tool tightly 

He steps aside as someone goes sobbing to the 

ledge 

and leaps 

WE-ARE-HAPPY-HERE 

He picks up his tool and slams it into the stone, 
shattering his hands. 

Mario Seidita 

i ; < i i 



In a 1966 speech to the Rich- 
mond Chamber of Commerce, 
UVA President Edgar F. Shan- 
non, Jr., pointed out that "ex- 
penditure for higher education 
is not expenditure for consump- 
tion, but is actually an invest- 
ment for capital development." 
In other words, ... the Uni- 
versitv of Virginia is a "knowl- 
edge factory" using invested cap- 
ital to produce human commodi- 
ties — highly specialized, well- 
socialized technological workers 
for the modern industries. And if 
the University of Virginia is a 
brainpower-producing corpora- 
tion, the board of directors of 
that corporation is the Board of 
Visitors, the body which over- 
sees the functioning of the man- 
agerial administration and the 
faculty. Naturally, the end pro- 
duct — us — is intended to suit 
the needs of the Board of Visitors. 
A look at the composition of the 
Visitors will show us what these 

The Board of Visitors is a very 
unrepresentative sampling of the 
state's population. All of the 
Board's members are white, old, 
and wealthy; they are all mem- 
bers of the relatively small class 
of people which governs the major 
institutions of this society. There 



is a conspicuous absence of any 
qualifications related to the 
managing of an educational insti- 
tution. Instead, the Board mem- 
bers are the same people one 
would expect to find on the board 
of an industrial corporation. The 
sixteen Visitors include two doc- 
tors, six lawyers, three bankers, 
three businessmen, and two weal- 
thy housewives; there is really 
a greater similarity of interests 
than the list indicates, since four 
of the six lawyers are heavily 
involved in business enterprises. 
The Board is dominated by busi- 
ness interests: at least ten of the 
sixteen are businessmen. All the 
rest are professionals or are 
married to professionals, which 
given the status of women in our 
society, amounts to the same 
thing. The composition of the 
Board of Visitors is no coinci- 
dence; it is a result of the 
Board's function — the protec- 
tion of the investments that cor- 
porations and individuals have 
made in the University of Vir- 
ginia. 

The corporations represented 
on the Board of Visitors include 
both small local businesses and 
major international corpora- 
tions. The former are interested 
in maintaining conservative ethos 



and a local power system free 
from any interference with its 
control over peoples' lives. The 
latter need a well-planned social 
system which can absorb petty 
differences in the interest of 
maintaining their control over 
cheap labor at home and abroad, 
as well as the markets and raw 
materials of the underdeveloped 
countries of the world. Both are 
concerned with preventing the or- 
ganization of the American work- 
ing class into a militant move- 
ment for redistribution of their 
wealth, and both rely heavily on 
the perpetuation of racism and 
red-baiting as tools to keep the 
working class divided. 
It is clear that the corporations 



represented on the Board of Visi- 
tors are the same ones that re- 
cruit University of Virginia stu- 
dents (in University facilities), 
that contribute large sums of 
money to the University, and in 
which the University invests 
heavily. The following table 
shows University investments in 
corporations that are directly 
tied to the Board of Visitors, 
as of the June 1968 Comptrol- 
ler's report, 

These stocks and bonds account 
for 19.3 per cent of the total 
market value of all of the major 
stocks and bonds in the Endow- 
ment Fund. Of course, this chart 
shows only the major cofr 



CORPORATION 

EI duPont de Nemours & Co. 
Texaco 

Freeport Sulphur Co. 
Philip Morris Co. 
Richmond Newspapers, Inc. 
United Virginia Bankshares 
First and Merchants Bank 
Commonwealth Nat. Gas Co. 
Reynolds Metal Co. 
Ethyl Corporation 
State Planters Bank 



VISITOR'S 
POSITION 

duPont in-law 
Director 
Chairman 
Director 
Director 
President 
Director 
Director 
President 
Director 
Chairman 



MARKET VALUE OF 
STOCKS HELD BY UVA 
ENDOWMENT FUND 
$18,689,339.25 
845,245.50 
538,655.00 
400 f 390.00 
397,237.75 
342,237.75 
221,770.00 
175,595.00 
120,100.00 

Aft OCA AA 

970.00 



nections; the memDers of the 
Board of Visitors are also large 
personal stockholders in many of 
the other corporations in which 
the Endowment Fund invest. By 
having a Board of Visitors com- 
posed of corporate executives, 
the corporations are able to de- 
termine the educational goals of 
the University without really los- 
ing control of the money they give 
to the University in order to 
enact these goals. 

The major corporate power be- 
hind the University seems to be 
the duPont Co., which, besides 
its leading position in the En- 
dowment Fund, donates huge 
sums of money to the University 
through direct gifts, scholarship 
funds, and research grants. One 
of the Board of Visitors in a du- 
Pont in-law; he is also a lawyer 
for duPoat-owned companies, a 
director of several duPont foun- 
dations, and director of the Wil- 
mington Trust Co., a duPont- 
owned bank. The chairman of 
the board of Wilmington Trust 
Co., who is also connected with 
several other duPont enter- 
prises, is a trustee of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Endowment 
Fund, owner of nearly fourteen 
million dollars worth of duPont 

— >7 
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stocks and bonds. As we all 
know, duPoat is famous for ab- 
solute control of the State of 
Delaware, for its participation 
in the racist manipulation and 
brutal repression of the black 
population of Wilmington, for its 
financial support of Adolph Hit- 
ler's risei to power as well as 
Barry Goldwater's 1964 cam- 
paign; and for its amazing abil- 
ity to pollute and destroy every- 
thing it touches in the interest 
of profit. And the University of 
Virginia repays duPont with in- 
vestments and by welcoming its 
recruiters to the campus every 
year to find the technologists 
duPont needs to expand its pow- 
er. 

But the most important aspect 
of the Uidversity's services to 
corporate capitalism is not the 
direct financial and employment 
ties; it is the role the Univer- 
sity plays in protecting the fu- 
ture of the corporate system, an 
international system which is 
now confronted with the greatest 



challenges it has ever faced. 
These challenges include a 
severe shortage of crucial in- 
dustrial raw materials, the rise 
of competition for markets by 
mass production industries in 
other nations, the rebirth of a 
militant labor mo /ement at home , 
and, above all, a world-wide re- 
bellion by the peoples of the 
underdeveloped Ttiird World na- 
tions (including the Afro-Ameri- 
can population) against racial 
and economic exploitation. For 
the corporations represented on 
the Board of Visitors, these grave 
threats make the University im- 
portant as a center of brain- 
power and facilities for the de- 
velopment of long-range solutions 
and strategies at a considerably 
lower cost than if the corpora- 
tions were to perform the tasks 
themselves. 

The Tayloe Murphy Institute, 
associated with the Uuiversity 
of Virginia Graduate School of 
Business Administration, is a 
good example of the role the Uni- 
versity plays in dealing with the 



problems of the corporate cap- 
italists . Created by the Board 
of Visitors in 1965 "to serve 
private industry, local and state 
governments in the analysis of 
problems the appraisal of oppor- 
tunities, and solutions of general 
(sic) benefit," TMI is governed 
by a board composed entirely of 
influential politicians, military 
men and industrialists, (includ- 
ing three members of the Board 
of Visitors). It's clear whose 
"general benefit" TMI is inter- 
ested in. It will try to develop 
solutions for capitalism's prob- 
lems which will allow the fun- 
damental goals of private profit 
through worldwide exploitation 
and oppression to remain un- 
challenged. 

However, the industriaUsts re- 
alize that, despite their careful 
planning, they are increasingly 
coming into open conflict with 
the people they are exploiting 
throughout the world; the de- 
velopment of sophisticated coun- 
terinsurgency programs has be- 
come a necessitv for the sur- 




vival of the corporations, which 
cannot afford to lose foreign 
markets and sources of raw ma- 
terials to nationalistic revolu- 
tionaries who want to develop 
their own independent economies. 
These programs are largely car- 
ried out through federal grants 
to the universities, where much 
of the necessary research and 
development is done. Federal 
grants account for 38.5 per cent 
of the total income of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, more than 
any other single source of in- 
come at this so-called state uni- 
versity. Much of this money goes 
not only into the development of 
counterinsurgency and pacifica- 
tion programs, but also directly 
into the development of new wea- 
ponry and warfare technology, 
such as chemical and biological 

WijLT f 3X6 • 

The miUtary itself, which is 
the ultimate tool in the protec- 
tion of foreign investments, 
markets, and raw materials., as 
we have seen in Vietnam, Santo 
Domingo, Guatemala, etc., also 



holds a very privileged position 
at the University of Virginia. The 
existence of ROTC and the Judge 
Advocate General's School (which 
is presently a major center for 
devising solutions to the rising 
rebellion within the ranks of the 
armed forces) on our campus is 
a strong indictment of the sup- 
posed "objectivity" of the "aca- 
demic village," as is the free 
rein given to military recrui- 
ters searching for fresh bodies 
to send to Vietnam. Thus, the 
University plays an important 
role in protecting the im- 
perialism practiced by the huge 
corporations which control our 
education; for a good description 
of exactly how corporate 
imperialism operates, we recom- 
mend THE AGE OF IM- 
PERIALISM by Harry Mag- 



— by Tom Gardner and Al Long, 
reprinted from A RADICAL 
VIEW OF THE UNIVERSITY, 
Radical Student Union, Char- 
lottesville. 



(And feeling these we feel 



Frustration 



I look at her; she is looking down. 
She reaches out with her mind < 

Into an immobile dark sphere 

Void of meaning 
That engulfs her. 
She is reaching with questions 

Not demands 
Yet there is no answer. 

I light a candle; darkness remains. 
I move, but the motion is merely futile groping inside 
the sphere that is still impenetrable. 
I speak; my voice shatters the silence - 
But not the darkness. 

Just as only certainty can dispel doubt, 
Only answers can dispel this darkness. 
I perceive this darkness and wish - 

More than I wish for happiness itself - 
That I could move it away. 



But I don't have the answers. 
She is my friend - 1 weep. 



- Linda Bell, 1972 



(Of course, the way to be rid of these Scrooges of Christmas Past is simply let every 
man make known what kind of government would command his respect, and that 
will be one step toward obtaining it.) 
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the complete guide to punching marsh mallows 



editorial 



It's not much, but it's home 



The latest wimp, in a great 
series of wimps, on the drink- 
ing issue has been dealt us by 
the Administration. Who could 
have thought that they could ever 
top such all-star winners as "ori- 
ginal unopened containers," (re- 
member that oldie?) or "privi- 
lege not a right?" But they did. 
Yes, brothers and sisters, you 
are living through the wimpiest 
wimp of them all, and you prob- 
ably don't even know it. This 
one is so beautiful that it's hard 
to find a name worthy of it, 
but for lack of any other the 
"Never on Sunday" wimp will 
do. 

You might never have realized 
it, but your room is only pri- 
vate when it suits the Adminis- 
tration. And it doesn't suit them 
to let you call your room your 
own between the hours of 2 and 
5 p.m. on Sundays — or when- 
ever you foster the decadent in- 
stitution called "Open House." 
During this time, your room is 
magically transformed from pri- 



by Alex Tomalonis 

vate property into public pro- 
perty. There are precedents for 
this — after all, we cant have 
tape on the walls — but this 
pales in significance to the lat- 
est infringement of your rights. 
The specious reasoning goes: 
since your room is public dur- 
ing Open House, whether or not 
you are entertaining anyone or if 
anyone in the dorm is enter- 
taining anyone, according to state 
law, you cannot drink. Bullfinch, 
or as the administration mignt 
say, "Don't be naive." You cant 
drink then because everyone 
knows what happens when boys 
and girls get together over a 
bottle, and even "3 feet on the 
floor and a book in the door" 
won't save them. One wonders 
where they dug this one up. 
Our lawyer's should be praised 
for their industrious delving into 
the musty past to find a prece- 
dent — probably right back to 
the old slave laws of the 17th 
century. 

This wimp is carried to its 
illogical conclusion in the small 



dorms where Open House exists 
in the weekend's daylit hours. 
In effect, to these poor students, 
the Administration is saying in 
its infinite wisdom "drink and be 
merry on school nigbts and dry 
out on the weekends." That's 
really sensible isnt it? 

As in the past, the campus has 
responded to this wimp with its 
characteristic whimper. After 
all, there isn't much we can do. 
but there is one thing. How 'bout 
taking an ad out in The Free 
Lance-Star something like : 
"GOOD NEWS! GOOD NEWS! On 
Sundays from 2-5 our dorm is 
your dorm. It's not much but it's 
home. Walk right in — don't 
bother to knock. We want to know 
you as much as we're sure you 
want to know us. Y'all come, 
y'hear!" Sort of warms the cock- 
les of your little heart, doesnt 
it? Uncle Ben cant call us "un- 
wholesome" now. 

To the town we offer a wel- 
come, to the Administration, a 
challenge. Can you top this 
one? 



Allen upholds MWC quality 



ED. NOTE: The letter below is 
published at the request of P.J. 
Allen, chairman of the MWC 
sociology department. It is ad- 
dressed to Frank W. Rogers, 
Rector of the University of Vir- 
ginia and dated Oct. 22. 1969. 

Dear Mr. Rogers: 

I wish to join others of my 
fellow faculty members at Mary 
Washington College in an ex- 
pression of gratitude to you for 
your recent letter to Chancellor 
Simpson, which he shared with 
us, in which you give clear in- 
dications of understanding the 
pain some of us have felt from 
unprovoked attacks upon this in- 
stitution by Mr. Philip J. Hirs- 
chkop, who was invited by the 
Political Science Department to 
discuss the work of the American 
Civil Liberties Union but who, 
instead, took off on a tangential 
tirade of his own. 

I noted particularly the 
invidious comparison Mr. Hirs- 
chkop made of the quality of 
education that can be obtained at 
Mary Washington College with 
that received by undergraduates 
at Charlottesville, to the disad- 
vantage of MWC. It happens that 
I have taught at both institu- 
tions over an extended period of 
time, so I consider myself qua- 
lified to render an empirical 
judgment, which may make the 
modest claim of being at least 
as valid as the arm-chair specu- 
lations of Mr. Hirschkop. Briefly, 
for the record, the Board of 
Visitors invited me to serve as 
Lecturer one spring semester, 
to deliver a series of lectures 
on social problems; the Board al- 
so appointed me Visiting Profes- 
sor for the session 1965-1966. 
In addition, I was on the Visiting 
Faculty each and every summer 
from 1963 through 1968. 

During all my teaching at the 
University of Virginia at Char- 
lottesville, particularly during 
my year as Visiting Professor, 
1965-1966, I participated fully in 
as many faculty functions and 
joint faculty-student functions as 
I was able: I attended all facul- 
ty meetings; I entertained 
and presented to special faculty- 



student assemblies some visit- 
ing lecturers sponsored by the 
University Center in Virginia; I 
attended departmental meetings, 
committee meetings considering 
and assessing thesis projectpro- 
posals; I made faculty group trips 
to Federal Agencies in Washing- 
ton, to make departmental pre- 
sentations for financial support 
for research projects; and I at- 
tended various extra-curricular 
group meetings, comprising both 
faculty and students, at Wesley 
Foundation Building and else- 
where. In brief, I did have ample 
opportunity to learn to know and 
assess personal and professional 
abilities of colleagues at Char- 
lottesville, nearly as fully as 
I have been able to do with col- 
leagues at Fredericksburg. 

I do not wish to make any in- 
vidious comparison of faculties 
or undergraduate educational fa- 
cilities at this time. However, 
as a result of my experience 
on both faculties, let me simply 
say that, everything considered, 
I have found colleagues at Mary 
Washington College as competent 
as those colleagues I had the 
pleasure of learning to know at 
Charlottesville. I am referring 
to both personal and profession- 
al competence. Anyone who ren- 
ders a judgment on relative abil- 
ities of the two faculties and 
quantity of education offered at 
both institutions from a hurried 
inspection of median salaries re- 
ceived at both institutions de- 
ceives himself. 

The same may be said about 
alleged differences in quality of 
education students receive pur- 
portedly based upon magnitudes 
in number of courses compris- 
ing curricula. Unrestrained pro- 
liferation in number of courses 
does not necessarily mean im- 
provement in quality of education. 
Some institutions may have gone 
well beyond the point of diminish- 
ing returns, here. I agree with 
Chancellor Simpson where he 
is reported to have said, in ef- 
fect, that at both the University 
and at MWC, some undergraduate 
departments may have exceeded 



the optimum number of courses 
necessary for the desired ex- 
ceUence in quality of education. 

Be that as it may, all things 
considered, I am strongly of the 
opinion that the quality of ed- 
ucation in undergraduate student 
receives at Mary Washington Col- 
lege is in no way inferior to 
that received by her counter- 
part at Charlottesville. I could 
say more, basing my judgment 
upon a comparative analysis of 
student performance and grades 
received by students I have 
taught, here, and at Charlottes- 
ville in classes of Introductory 
Sociology, Social Problems, Pop- 
ulation, Criminology, and The 
Family. I exposed comparable 
classes of students to substan- 
tially similar lectures, class dis- 
cussions and term projects, 
classes in which the same text- 
book and the same list of col- 
lateral readings were used. Let 
me simply say that I found no 
significant differences in median 
grades, nor in range, between stu- 
dents here and those at 
Charlottesville. (Again, just for 
the record, in a few classes 
compared, there were slight, non- 
significant differences in median 
grades, but in none of the com- 
parisons did Mary Washington 
Students show up disadvan- 
tageously.) 

In my considered judgment, in 
brief, the quality of education 
students are getting at MWC 
seems clearly to be at least as 
good as that received by under- 
graduate students at Charlottes- 
ville. I would be wary of any- 
one who argues otherwise, sus- 
pecting some hidden axe he may 
have to grind. 

Virginia has every right to be 
proud of this institution, and 
I sincerely hope that both col-* 
leagues and students, here, will 
promptly ignore anyone's effort 
to downgrade the excellence oi 
the product being turned 
out. 

Philip J. Allen 
Professor of Sociology 
Chairman 



SGA executive cabinet's proposed constitutional 
revisions are a much-needed first step toward re- 
form, but structural changes may not be enough 
to revitalize the organization. In fact, the organiza- 
tion itself may be superfluous. 

Kathi O'Neill and her cabinet are to be com- 
mended for their efforts to make student govern- 
ment more efficient. The present system has been 
in operation for less than two years, and already 
its inadequacies are apparent. Both students and 
administrators have expressed, for different rea- 
sons, disappointment in the Senate's "failure to 
realize its potential." Much confusion seems to 
exist between Senate committees and exec about 
who is supposed to take the initiative in social and 
academic matters. 

The proposal for self-scheduled exams is a 
perfect example of this confusion. Last year the 
Senate Instruction Committee recommended self- 
scheduled exams. The Senate endorsed the pro- 
posal, but there after no action was taken to im- 
plement it. Apparently, no one from the Senate in- 
troduced the resolution to the faculty. When the 
matter was revived this year, the present Instruc- 
tion Committee felt that there was nothing to be 
done, since the proposal had already been passed. 
Also, the committee felt that the faculty Committee 
on Instruction had jurisdiction. Finally, SGA Presi- 
dent O'Neill asked exec to draw up a detailed plan 
for presentation to the faculty. Had she not done so, 
the proposal would still have been lost in senatorial 
limbo. 

Complaints are the Senate's inaction are justi- 
fied. Only one committeee, National, State, and 
Community Concerns, has been active enough to 
report to the Senate. Other committees have made 
no effort to hold joint meetings with parallel faculty 

committees. 

The proposed changes in the composition of 
executive cabinet would hopefully eliminate this 
confusion. But efficiency is not the heart of the 
question. The real problem is that the Senate it- 
self is virtually impotent. It can pass resolutions 
and make recommendations forever, but the real 
power lies in exec cabinet, and the Senate is well 
aware of its subservient position. During the dis- 
cussion of the first general policy statement on 
special change, it was clear to everyone that 
O'Neill could have pushed it through the Senate, had 
she wanted to. 

Exec's power exists, despite constitutional 
rhetoric, simply because it is the sole body with 
which the Chancellor will deal. He prefers to talk 
with one student representative group, a manage- 
able one, and it is a shrewd tactical decision on his 
part. But this system's merit for the students is 
less evident. As long as exec retains the power , the 
Senate will continue to debate rather than to act. 
And no amount of reshuffling on exec cabinet will 
make for significant change. a.G. 
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the complete guide to punching marshmallows 



editorial 



1 



It's not much, but it's home 



The latest wimp, in a great 
series of wimps, on the drink- 
ing issue has been dealt us by 
the Administration. Who could 
have thought that they could ever 
top such all-star winners as "ori- 
ginal unopened containers," (re- 
member that oldie?) or "privi- 
lege not a right?" But they did. 
Yes, brothers and sisters, you 
are living through the wimpiest 
wimp of them all, and you prob- 
ably don't even know it. This 
one is so beautiful that it's hard 
to find a name worthy of it, 
but for lack of any other the 
"Never on Sunday" wimp will 
do. 

You might never have realized 
it, but your room is only pri- 
vate when it suits the Adminis- 
tration. And it doesn't suit them 
to let you call your room your 
own between the hours of 2 and 
5 p.m. on Sundays — or when- 
ever you foster the decadent in- 
stitution called "Open House." 
During this time, your room is 
magically transformed from pri- 
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vate property into public pro- 
perty. There are precedents for 
this — after all, we cant have 
tape on the walls — but this 
pales in significance to the lat- 
est infringement of your rights. 
The specious reasoning goes: 
since your room is public dur- 
ing Open House, whether or not 
you are entertaining anyone or if 
anyone in the dorm is enter- 
taining anyone, according to state 
law, you cannot drink. Bullfinch, 
or as the administration mignt 
say, "Don't be naive." You can't 
drink then because everyone 
knows what happens when boys 
and girls get together over a 
bottle, and even "3 feet on the 
floor and a book in the door" 
won't save them. One wonders 
where they dug this one up. 
Our lawyer's should be praised 
for their industrious delving into 
the musty past to find a prece- 
dent — probably right back to 
the old slave laws of the 17th 
century. 

This wimp is carried to its 
illogical conclusion in the small 



dorms where Open House exists 
in the weekend's daylit hours. 
In effect, to these poor students, 
the Administration is saying in 
its infinite wisdom "drink and be 
merry on school nights and dry 
out on the weekends." That's 
really sensible isn't it? 

As in the past, the campus has 
responded to this wimp with its 
characteristic whimper. After 
all, there isn't much we can do. 
but there is one thing. How 'bout 
taking an ad out in The Free 
Lance-Star something like: 
"GOOD NEWS! GOOD NEWS! On 
Sundays from 2-5 our dorm is 
your dorm. It's not much but it's 
home. Walk right in — don't 
bother to knock. We want to know 
you as much as we're sure you 
want to know us. Y'all come, 
y'hear!" Sort of warms the cock 
les of your little heart, doesn't 
it? Uncle Ben can't call us "un- 
wholesome" now. 

To the town we offer a wel- 
come, to the Administration, a 
challenge. Can you top this 
one? 



Allen upholds MWC quality 



ED. NOTE: The letter below is 
published at the request of P.J. 
Allen, chairman of the MWC 
sociology department. It is ad- 
dressed to Frank W. Rogers, 
Rector of the University of Vir- 
ginia and dated Oct. 22. 1969. 

Dear Mr. Rogers: 

I wish to join others of my 
fellow faculty members at Mary 
Washington College in an ex- 
pression of gratitude to you for 
your recent letter to Chancellor 
Simpson, which he shared with 
us, in which you give clear in- 
dications of understanding the 
pain some of us have felt from 
unprovoked attacks upon this in- 
stitution by Mr. Philip J. Hirs- 
chkop, who was invited by the 
Political Science Department to 
discuss the work of the American 
Civil Liberties Union but who, 
instead, took off on a tangential 
tirade of his own. 

I noted particularly the 
invidious comparison Mr. Hirs- 
chkop made of the quality of 
education that can be obtained at 
Mary Washington College with 
that received by undergraduates 
at Charlottesville, to the disad- 
vantage of MWC. It happens that 
I have taught at both institu- 
tions over an extended period of 
time, so I consider myself qua- 
lified to render an empirical 
judgment, which may make the 
modest claim of being at least 
as valid as the arm-chair specu- 
lations of Mr. Hirschkop. Briefly, 
for the record, the Board of 
Visitors invited me to serve as 
Lecturer one spring semester, 
to deliver a series of lectures 
on social problems; the Board al- 
so appointed me Visiting Profes- 
sor for the session 1965-1966. 
In addition, I was on the Visiting 
Faculty each and every summer 
from 1963 through 1968. 

During all my teaching at the 
University of Virginia at Char- 
lottesville, particularly during 
my year as Visiting Professor, 
1935-1966, I participated fully in 
as many faculty functions and 
joint faculty-student functions as 
I was able: I attended all facul- 
ty meetings; I entertained 
and presented to special faculty- 



student assemoiies some visit- 
ing lecturers sponsored by the 
University Center in Virginia; I 
attended departmental meetings, 
committee meetings considering 
and assessing thesis projectpro- 
posals; I made faculty group trips 
to Federal Agencies in Washing- 
ton, to make departmental pre- 
sentations for financial support 
for research projects; and I at- 
tended various extra-curricular 
group meetings, comprising both 
faculty and students, at Wesley 
Foundation Building and else- 
where. In brief, I did have ample 
opportunity to learn to know and 
assess personal and professional 
abilities of colleagues at Char- 
lottesville, nearly as fully as 
I have been able to do with col- 
leagues at Fredericksburg. 

I do not wish to make any in« 
vidious comparison of faculties 
or undergraduate educational fa- 
cilities at this time. However, 
as a result of my experience 
on both faculties, let me simply 
say that, everything considered, 
I have found colleagues at Mary 
Washington College as competent 
as those colleagues I had the 
pleasure of learning to know at 
Charlottesville. I am referring 
to both personal and profession- 
al competence. Anyone who ren- 
ders a judgment on relative abil- 
ities of the two faculties and 
quantity of education offered at 
both institutions from a hurried 
inspection of median salaries re- 
ceived at both institutions de- 
ceives himself. 

The same may be said about 
alleged differences in quality of 
education students receive pur- 
portedly based upon magnitudes 
in number of courses compris- 
ing curricula. Unrestrained pro- 
liferation in number of courses 
does not necessarily mean im- 
provement in quality of education. 
Some institutions may have gone 
well beyond the point of diminish- 
ing returns, here. I agree with 
Chancellor Simpson where he 
is reported to have said, in ef- 
fect, that at both the University 
and at MWC, some undergraduate 
departments may have exceeded 



the optimum number of courses 
necessary for the desired ex- 
cellence in quality of education. 

Be that as it may, ail things 
considered, I am strongly of the 
opinion that the quality of ed- 
ucation in undergraduate student 
receives at Mary Washington Col- 
lege is in no way inferior to 
that received by her counter- 
part at Charlottesville. I could 
say more, basing my judgment 
upon a comparative analysi? of 
student performance and grades 
received by students I have 
taught, here, and at Charlottes- 
ville in classes of Introductory 
Sociology, Social Problems, Pop- 
ulation, Criminology, and The 
Family. I exposed comparable 
classes of students to substan- 
tially similar lectures, class dis- 
cussions and term projects, 
classes in which the same text- 
book and the same list of col- 
lateral readings were used. Let 
me simply say that I found no 
significant differences in median 
grades, nor in range, between stu- 
dents here and those at 
Charlottesville. (Again, just for 
the record, in a few classes 
compared, there were slight, non- 
significant differences in median 
grades, but in none of the com- 
parisons did Mary Washington 
Students show up disadvan- 
tageous^.) 

In my considered judgment, in 
brief, the quality of education 
students are getting at MWC 
seems clearly to be at least as 
good as that received by under- 
graduate students at Charlottes- 
ville. I would be wary of any- 
one who argues otherwise, sus- 
pecting some hidden axe he may 
have to grind. 

Virginia has every right to be 
proud of this institution, and 
I sincerely hope that both col- 
leagues and students, here, will 
promptly ignore anyone's effort 
to downgrade the excellence oi 
the product eeing turned 
out. 

Philip J. Allen 
Professor of Sociology 
Chairman 



SGA executive cabinet's proposed constitutional 
revisions are a much-needed first step toward re- 
form, but structural changes may not be enough 
to revitalize the organization. In fact, the organiza- 
tion itself may be superfluous. 

Kathi O'Neill and her cabinet are to be com- 
mended for their efforts to make student govern- 
ment more efficient. The present system has been 
in operation for less than two years, and already 
its inadequacies are apparent. Both students and 
administrators have expressed, for different rea- 
sons, disappointment in the Senate's "failure to 
realize its potential." Much confusion seems to 
exist between Senate committees and exec about 
who is supposed to take the initiative in social and 
academic matters. 

The proposal for self-scheduled exams is a 
perfect example of this confusion. Last year the 
Senate Instruction Committee recommended self- 
scheduled exams. The Senate endorsed the pro- 
posal, but there after no action was taken to im- 
plement it. Apparently, no one from the Senate in- 
troduced the resolution to the faculty. When the 
matter was revived this year, the present Instruc- 
tion Committee felt that there was nothing to be 
done, since the proposal had already been passed. 
Also, the committee felt that the faculty Committee 
on Instruction had jurisdiction. Finally, SGA Presi- 
dent O'Neill asked exec to draw up a detailed plan 
for presentation to the faculty. Had she not done so, 
the proposal would still have been lost in senatorial 
limbo. 

Complaints are the Senate's inaction are justi- 
fied. Only one committeee, National, State, and 
Community Concerns, has been active enough to 
report to the Senate. Other committees have made 
no effort to hold joint meetings with parallel faculty 

committees. 

The proposed changes in the composition of 
executive cabinet would hopefully eliminate this 
confusion. But efficiency is not the heart of the 
question. The real problem is that the Senate it- 
self is virtually impotent. It can pass resolutions 
and make recommendations forever, but the real 
power lies in exec cabinet, and the Senate is well 
aware of its subservient position. During the dis- 
cussion of the first general policy statement on 
special change, it was clear to everyone that 
O'Neill could have pushed it through the Senate, had 
she wanted to. 

Exec's power exists, despite constitutional 
rhetoric, simply because it is the sole body with 
which the Chancellor will deal. He prefers to talk 
with one student representative group, a manage- 
able one, and it is a shrewd tactical decision on his 
part. But this system's merit for the students is 
less evident. As long as exec retains the power , the 
Senate will continue to debate rather than to act. 
And no amount of reshuffling on exec cabinet will 
make for significant change. a.G. 
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staff opinions differ 



Investigators find no proof 
of dining hall discrimination 



ED. NOTE: The following is a 
report submitted by an investi- 
gation subcommittee of the 
Senate National, State, and 
Community Concerns Commit- 
tee. The subcommittee was 
asked by the Senate to investi- 
gate alleged discriminatory 
practices in the school dining 
hall. 

Introduction 

It has been brought to the at- 
tention of the NSCC that there 
are numerous rumors circling 
the campus about institutionaliz- 
ed racism at Mary Washington 
in the treatment of the black 
help in the dining hall. Such ru- 
mors are propogated by specu- 
lation on the fact that the black 
help eats inside or upstairs in 
the kitchen, while the white line 
boys eat out in the dining area 
with the waitresses. There have 
also been reports of waitresses 
and black help being fired be- 
cause of interracial dating after 
nours. 

The danger of allowing such 
rumors to persist can lead to 
misconceptions and racial ten- 
sion, and for this reason, a sub- 
committee composed of Candy 
Bieging, Fran Gutherie, and 
Chris Tell, was formed to 
investigate the matter thorough- 
ly and to make a report 10 the 
la]; committee and the Senate, 
with copies sent to the Execu- 
tive Cabinet of SGA, members 
of the Administration, and the 
Management of Seacobeck. 

The format for the investi- 
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gation consisted of interviews 
with Mr. Robison, director of 
the dining hall, and with var- 
ious employees, both students 
and non-students, in Seacobeck. 

Interviews with 

the Management 

The management was inter- 
viewed on questions concerning 
hiring and firing practices, rules 
and regulations in the dining hall 
for help, treatment of help, and 
the wage scale. According to 
Mr. Robison, Director of the 
Dming Hall, applicants apply to 
him for employment. The man- 
agement places them in jobs for 
which they are qualified and need- 
ed. Mr. Robison went on to say 
that almost all applications are 
acceDted due to a desperate need 
for help. It might be noted that 
a vast majority of the permanent 
help is black. The small num- 
ber of white employees are for 
the most part high school stu- 
dents who work as line boys 
supplying the cafeteria lines. 
Blacks in the employment of the 
dining hall serve in both oper- 
ative and supervisory capaci- 
ties. There have been very few 
cases of help being fired in the 
past few years. Mr. Robison 
stated that the reason for dis- 
missal consist of lateness, dis- 
orderly behavior (including in- 
toxication), or failure to do the 
job properly. 

Mr. Robison was asked about 
a specific incident last year in 
which a young black who hap- 
pened to be dating a white wait- 
ress was fired. The girl was 
employed elsewhere on the cam- 
pus this year. Mr. Robison is 
not responsible for the employ- 
ment of waitresses. Concerning 
the boy, he re-iterated that the 
only criteria for firing is fail- 
ure to do one's job properly, due 
to intoxication, failure to appear 
for work, or laziness. 

When asked about the segre- 
gation of the races at meal time, 
Mr. Robison said that there is 
no kitchen regulation to this ef- 
fect. The blacks seem to pre- 
fer to eat inside and upstairs 
in the kitchen, and the line boys 
prefer to eat with the waitresses. 
In any public dining facility, em- 
ployees do not mingle with the 
patrons. Waitresses have the 



right to eat in the dining hall 
because as students they have 
paid for their meal. These who 
eat on the early shift are free 
to eat where they wish. At pres- 
ent, the only non-students to eat 
in the dining rooms are the white 
line boys and the dining room 
supervisors. The overcrowded 
situation makes it impractical 
for later shifts to eat out in 
the dining room. Mr. Robison 
said in effect that, "Anyone may 
eat wherever he wants as long 
as he is at work on time." 
Last summer, for instance, a 
dining room was able to be open- 
ed for Seacobeck employees. 

Interviews with Employees 

The second phase of the in- 
vestigation consisted of employee 
interviews. The first interviews 
took place with waitresses who 
are students at MWC. Opinions 
were widely varied. 

Several waitresses feel that 
racial prejudice does exist, but 
in an abstract form. That is to 
say, outright discrimination is 
not present but personal preju- 
dice is felt to exist among su- 
periors. The girls had very lit- 
tle understanding of wages, hir- 
ing and firing, and were not 
cognizant of any kind of dis- 
criminatory rules. 

One of the waitresses had 
been fired last year and felt 
this was due to her dating a 
black employee after hours. When 
questioned why she did not go 
to a higher authority for re- 
course, she had no answer. Such 
authorities do exist in the per- 
sons of Mrs. Thomas, Mrs. Hol- 
loway, or any of the members 
of the administration. Other wait- 
resses questioned felt that the 
dismissals were non-discrimi- 
natory and just. The waitresses 
were also questioned in regard 
to the question of separate din- 
ing. None of the girls knew why 
this situation exists, but most 
agreed that it was wrong that 
the white employees could use 
the dining hall whereas the blacks 
ate in the kitchen. 

Non-student kitchen help were 
next consulted for information 
and opinions on eating arrange- 
ments and alleged discrimina- 
tion. The general concensus 
within this group of black em- 
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ployees was that discrimination 
is present and exists beyond the 
abstract. 

They reported that it had been 
impressed upon them that they 
were not to use the dining halls. 
Messages such as these were 
given during "meetings" called 
by the management which in- 
cluded only the young blacks - 
the white boys were not asked 
to attend. It was said that dur- 
ing these "meetings" it was 
made clear that they were not 
to associate with the waitresses. 

One of the blacks in particu- 
lar felt personally discrimina- 
ated against. He claims he had 
been fired this fall because of 
his relationship with one of the 
white waitresses. He said that 
when he questioned why he was 
being fired he received no 
answer, but he did appeal to the 
head of Building and Grounds em- 
ployees. 

The girl involved in this was 
then questioned. She felt that 
his being fired was not the re- 
sult of their relationship be- 
cause no one could have pos- 
sibly known that it existed. She 
had privately investigated his 
dismissals last spring and found 
that he had been fired and re- 
hired several times, but had 
proved undependable and more 
interested in talking to people 
than in working. The manage- 
ment knew nothing of their dat- 
ing. Other waitresses supported 
the statement that he was not 
the "'ost industrious of work- 
ers. 

Another Negro employee who 
felt a degree of discrimination 
exists was also questioned. He 
is presently dating a white girl 
(not a waitress) from MWC and 
has not been fired. He does feel, 
however, that the dining situation 
is unfair, but has not tried to 
change it. 

The matter of employee inter- 
views presented a very frustrat- 
ing situation. The vast majority 
felt that discrimination to some 
extent does exist (this opinion 
was held more strongly by the 
blacks). But because of the fact 
that none of those fired had 
appealed to higher authorities, 
no concrete changes could be 
made in respect to discrimina- 
tion. Most pointed to the din- 
ing situation and denied claims 
that time shifts determined who 
ate where. Again, no attempt 
had been made to change it or 
to demand equal treatment. 

Conculsion 

The committee has tried in 
this investigation to leave no 
stone unturned in seeking the 
truth. It has been found a very 
difficult task, for discrimina- 
tion is a phantom which seems 
to appear, but is nearly impos- 
sible to prove real without con- 
crete evidence. 

The need for help, and the 
preponderence of blacks em- 
ployed at Seacobeck indicated 
that discrimination is unlikely - 
at least where hiring practices 
are concerned. The question is 
raised as to why the whites em- 
ployed are by and large line 
boys. That racism is the reason 
in improbably. One wonders at 



the coincidence, but the 
were found to be equitable by 
state standards. 

There have been several re- 
ports of cases where manage- 
ment personnel have interfered 
with the inter-racial socializ- 
ing. However, such criticism has 
not been documented as being 
expressed in racially discrimi- 
natory terms. It is a likely 
place for prejudice to appear, 
yet it can equally well be seen 
as relevent to, and justified in 
terms of contributing to the ef- 
ficiency of the dining hall. 
Again, nothing in conclusive. 

The fact that none of those 
fired appealed to Mr. Robison, 
Mr. Willetts, or Mrs. Holloway 
deprives the committee of evi- 
dence of institutionalized racism 
in the firing practices and 
general dining hall treatment. 

In conclusion, it was the opin- 
ion of the full committee that 
it is unlikely that institu- 
tionalized racism exists in the 
treatment of the help in Seaco- 
beck. Lack of concrete test cases 
makes it impossible to objective- 
ly prove discrimination. An 
evaluation made on subjective 
standards is completely unac- 
ceptable in an academic com- 
munity. Much confusion needs to 
be clarified. It primarily con- 
cerns the right of blacks to eat 
in the dining hall before stu- 
dents arrive. We recommend that 
such confusion be clarified, and 
that any future complaints be 
referred to Mrs. Holloway and 
the Student Body President, that 
the latter should form ad hoc 
committee to carefully investi- 
gate and report on the charges; 
and, that such a report be pre- 
sented to Mrs. Holloway, the 
Chancellor, other members of 
the Administration, the Student 
Administration, and the Senate. 

feedback 

O'Neill picks 
at BULLET 

Dear Editor: 

As President of the Student 
Body, I feel it to be my respon- 
sibility to point out certain fac- 
tual errors that have appeared in 
The BULLET. 

1. The headline "New Drinking 
rules effective Monday" was not 
a true statement. 

2. Steve Squire, moratorium 
organizer, is not a student at 
the University of Virginia. 

3. The proposed constitutional 
changes of Executive Cabinet are 
not in the discussion stage. The 
first three amendments were pre- 
sented to the Senate on Wed- 
nesday, December 10. 

4. The Joint Statement is not 
invalid because it was never 
passed by the Senate, because 
the Senate was not even in ex- 
istence at the time. 

These errors, though possibly 
minor in importance, do not serve 
the paper's interests. At the very 
least, a student newspaper should 
be capable of reporting the facts 
accurately, -or it should not be 
reporting them at all. 

Kathi O'Neill 
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Inter-library loan: 
cause of confusion 



by Ann Moran 

As one of the least under- 
stood facilities provided by the 
College, the inter-library loan 
system has foiled both the Chan- 
cellor and the librarian. To the 
elect few who do understand the 
inter-library loan, it has become 
a source of irritation. The fact 
that MWC students are not al- 
lowed to make use of the Col- 
lege's inter-library loan affili- 
ations is the cause of the con- 
flict and confusion. 

What is the inter-library loan? 
The National Inter-library Loan 
Code, adopted by the American 
Library Association, defines the 
system as, ". . . transactions in 
which library materials are made 
available by one library to anoth- 
er for the use of an in- 
dividual . . . »' 

Mrs. Renna Cosner, circula- 
tion librarian, confirmed that 
MWC adheres to this National 
Code in all of its loan trans- 
actions, and thus complies with 
the provision in the National 
Code that, "It is assumed that 
each library will provide the re- 
sources to meet the study in- 
structional, informational and 
normal research needs of its 
users, and that requests for ma- 
terials from another library will 
be limited to unusual items which 
the borrowing library does not 
own and cannot readily obtain 
at moderate cost. Requests for 
individuals with academic affil- 
iations should be limited to those 
materials needed for faculty and 
staff research, and the thesis 
and dissertation research of 
graduate students." 

Mrs. Cosner explained the pro- 
cedures in terms of a request by 
a faculty member. "We have a 
list of libraries and we contact 
each library on the list until 
we find one that has what we 
want." She added that most of 
their borrowing actually was done 
from the Alderman Library at the 
University of Virginia in Char- 
lottesville, since that is the first 
library they contact and are gen- 
erally successful in obtaining 
the material. 

Mrs. Cosner concluded that Dr. 
Woodward had not understood 
this restriction on the use of the 
inter-library loan to graduate 
students and faculty when he 
was interviewed by The Free 
Lance-Star reporter, Mrs. Pat 
Cole, whose write-up appeared 
in the fall edition of the MWC 
Alumnae Bulletin. The article 
stated, " . . . E. Lee Tr inkle 
Library is already part of a 
teletype system used by .Virginia 
libraries for inter-library loan; 
a system which is capable oi 
putting a book from the U. Va. 
library into the hands of a MWC 
student the day following her re- 
quest." 

The same conclusion must be 
drawn in regard to the Chan- 
cellor Simpson's reference to the 
inteMibrary loan in his testi- 
mony to the court during the co- 
education lawsuit. As the attor- 
ney questioned the Chancellor 
about the library materials avail- 
able to the MWC students, tlu 
Chancellor made the following 
responses: 

Q. . . . the Jefferson and other 
collections would be helpful toar 
undergraduate in history? 

A. They can be made avail- 
' able. 

Q. A person would have to gc 



from Mary Washington to Char- 
lottesville? 

A. Some aspects of it can be 
loaned. 

The fact is that none of the 
University of Virginian library 
material is available to the MWC 
student through the inter-library 
loan. 

Mrs. Cosner offered as one 
reason for adopting the National 
Code, "If 2,000 students were 
using it, we would have to hire 
extra staff just to handle the in- 
ter-library loan." 

Some students and faculty 
argue that a restriction on un- 
dergraduate use of the inter- 
library loan system may be de- 
sirable among colleges on the 
national level, but that such a 
restriction should not be ap- 
plied to our relationship with the 
University of Virginia in Char- 
lottesville and the other col- 
leges of the University, or even 
to other institutions in the state. 
These proponents of reform point 
to the fact that the National 
Code itself encourages the es- 
tablishment of local systems. 

Already two other division of 
the University of Virginia, 
George Mason College and Clinch 
Valley College, have arrange- 
ments whereby undergraduate 
students may benefit from the 
inter-library loan. Patrick J. 
Larkin, librarian at George Ma- 
son, commented, "THERE'S I 
ethics that goes with this (the 
National Code) even though the 
code is probably outdated. But 
particularly within the state, we 
don't interpret the restriction as 
tightly as we would for requests 
going out of state. 

"Within the state there is the 
assumption that if the library has 
the book requested, it will send 
it, and we make no distinctions 
between undergraduates and fac- 
ulty when there is a real need 
for the material," Mr. Larkin 
said. 

"If a request goes out of state, 
however, it is assumed that you 
are adhering to the National Code. 
It's up to the out-of-state li- 
brary whether it wants to send 
the material or not (a perogative 
stated in the National Code), and 
we generally don't make the re- 
quests for undergraduate stu- 
dents to out-of-state libraries," 
Mr. Larkin explained. He also 
brought up the matter of 
arrangements between students 
and faculty members willing to 
make requests on the students' 
behalf, "The ethics of this has 
to be judged for each individual 
case. Most colleges make ex- 
ceptions. Because of the level 
of research and the fact that our 
own library is so limited (35,000 
volumes) it is reaUy necessary 
that we do this. Besides, it's 
an inducement for the faculty to 
do research " 

Clinch Valley College sim- 
ilarly interprets the National In- 
ter-library Loan Code. "We've 
just become a four -year college 
this year," said Miss Rosemary 
Mercure, librarian, "and be- 
cause we are developing so rapid- 
ly, our library (33,000 volumes) 
is not adequate for the students. 
So we have to draw on other col- 
leges, although most of our trans- 
actions are with the University 
of Virginia in Charlottesville, 
since that is the first place we 
try and we can usually get the 
material we need. When we can't 



get it there, then we try oth- 
»» 



As at George Mason, the furth- 
er from home the Clinch Valley 
library must make its requests, 
the tighter the restrictions be- 
come on undergraduate use of the 
system. However, Miss Mercure 
added that the library is usually 
successful in getting material 
from Charlottesville, and under- 
graduates do make "extensive 
use" of the system. 

At present, an MWC student 
can only obtain material from 
the Alderman Library when she 
presents a note from her pro- 
fessor attesting to her need. 
That E. Lee Trinkle is sufficient- 
ly serving the needs of MWC stu- 
dents, such that there is no 
justification for a change in the 
interpretation of the restriction 
against the use of the system by 
undergraduates, is a debatable 
proposition. Mrs. Cosner, when 
asked if the library seemed to 
handling the needs of the students, 
replied, "I think so, except per- 
haps in the seminars where 
they're researching something 
really specific." 

Professors Warner, Fingerhut 
and Sanders do not agree, and 
called on Dr. Woodward. Mr. 
Warner explained, "if you're 
going to have advanced level 
courses, you've got to have ac- 
cess to the material." He point- 
ed out that he is planning to 
teach an advanced Russian his- 
tory course next year but the 
students in the upper level 
courses he is presently teach- 
ing are already having prob- 
lems finding material Mr. War- 
ner added that this problem, "Is 
certainly true of all the social 
science departments." 

According to Mr. Warner, the 
professors originally intended to 
present the problem to Dr. Wood- 
ward, "the young revolutionary 
way, writing a letter to The 
Bullet or something, but we de- 
cided to go through the normal 
channels first. So we went and 
talked to Dr. Woodward, and 
got nowhere. 

"I suspect he was just fol- 
lowing administration policies," 
said Mr. Warner, who then ela- 
borated, "It's all a part of the 
great myth about our being the 
sister school of U. Va. The ad- 
ministration really doesn't want 
to have any real relationship to 
the University. It's autonomy they 
want, which is good in some 
respects and bad in others. This 
is one case where it is bad." 

"Dr. Woodward says it would 
mean another staff member if 
we had the inter-library loan, 
but O.K., so we hire another 
staff member of two," Mr. War- 
ner suggests, "Obviously we 
can't afford to buy all these 
books ourselves, but we need 
access to the material so the cost 
of another staff member is cer- 
tainly justified." 

Mr. Warner added, "I'd like 
to see Dr. Woodward take the 
initiative, pick up the ball and 
carry it, but the students should 
get in on this too." Mr. War- 
ner suggested a resolution be in- 
troduced in the Senate propos- 
ing that a inter-library loan sys- 
tem be set up with the University 
of Virginia for undergraduates, 
and that the resolution be sub- 
mitted to the Library Commit- 
tee of the faculty. 



escape hatch 

Georgetown: unusual 
gifts, ridiculous prices 



by Paddy Link 



One of the few places in this 
area to find unusual clothes, 
gifts and people is Georgetown. 
Unfortunately, Georgetown 
knows this. Lost of good looking 
things can be found there for a 
friendly price, but many things 
are ridiculously priced. The only 
warning that can be given is be 
selective and compare the 
prices of different boutiques. If 
you are not going to shop, its 
great just to look. Georgetown is 
one of those places where the 
flavor of European shops and 
attitude of the people there 
makes it fun. Most of the shops 
are located on Wisconsin Ave- 
nue and M Street. Some of the 
most interesting ones are: 
The Bird Cage is generally a 
head shop with pipes, in- 
cense and burners. There's 
a special room in the back 
with black lights and posters. 
Handmade clothes and old 
furs are also sold. Along the 
same line as this store is 
The Dungeon. 
Until Further Notice is a new 
shop that sells mostly men's 
clothes, but there are lots of 
unisex things and great look- 
ing blouses and earrings. 
Trapeze is really fashionable and 
has pretty clothes for Sun- 
day-go-to-meeting, but it's 
fairly expensive and the 
sales people make you feel 
like they're doing you a fav- 
or by condescending to be 
there. 



Classifi 



FOR SALE 
SIAMESE KITTENS, seal point and 
bine point. Will hold for Christ- 
mas. Call Mrs. Singh, 373-0463. 





Little Funky Print 

Junior Jersey in 
Wine for $21 



LAV0GUE 



La Strega is really a fun store 
to visit. The clothes are 
great, so are the people and 
the prices. 

The Leather Shop (formerly the 
Sandal Shop) is famous for 
its custom-made sandals, on 
which its reputation is bas- 
ed. Now their line of goods 
includes clothes and purses. 
All of them, of course, are 
leather. 

Joe's Other Place is an offshoot 
of Joe's Place further down- 
town, which is very popular. 
Just about everything is sold 
there, that is, as far as 
women's clothes go. If this 
new shop is as popular as 
the original, expect large 
crowds, especially Saturdays 
and weekdays at noon. 

Excalibur is a men's store with 
avant-garde clothes. Even 
if you are not in the market 
for men's clothes, go in any- 
way to look at the guys who 
work there. 

Georgetown University Shop has 
both men and women's 
clothes that are on the con- 
servative side and range in 
price from reasonable to 
expensive. 

The Store Ltd. sells mostly fur- 
niture and accessories that 
are functional and modern. 
Good place to get ideas. 

Georgetown Cheese and Wine 
Shop has what its name im- 
plies in many varieties and 



Colonial Office Supply 




deas 



« CHILDREN'S BOOKS 

by Dr. Seuss, Bennett Cerf and Walt 
Disney. 



• HOLMAN BIBLES 

large shipment of King James and 
Revised Editions just received. 

• HALLMARK 

gift wraps, napkins, invitations, 
place cards, and greeting cards for 
every member of the family. 

« BUXTON 

key cases and wallets. 

• EATON 
fine stationery. 

• AND MORE 

including world globes and atlases, 
brief cases, attache cases, Sheaffer, 
Parker and Esterbrook ballpens, pen 
and pencil sets, Webster Diction- 
aries, and morel 



24 Hour Service On 
Personalized Christmas Cards 



Open 8:30 a.m. fo 8:30 p.m. 
Until Chriiimas 

Colonial Office Supply, Inc. 

307 William Street Phone ES. 3-6922 



SI 



Natural Child 
Coffee House 

103 ButUr Road 

Wed. nite 8-12 

open hoot 

Friday & Saturday 
Nites 



9-2 

Love folk & 



performers 



Come and 
choose from 
our fine 
selection of 
jewelry, china 
and silver 
for all your 
Christmas 
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FREDERICKSBURG 

Park Si Shop Center 
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GIRLS GET THE 
BEST JOBS e 



The O/^ 



WASHINGTON SCHOOL FOR SECRETARIES 

529 14th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 



Woo I worth's 

Wishes MWC 
Students and Faculty 
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t $ean*tif& fjreetings 




' Merry Christmas 
and 

| Happy New Year 
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CHRISTMAS 
TAPES and RECORDS 

Special Prices On Entire 
Stock of Christmas Music 



Christmas 
Albums 

Reg. $4.98 



8-TRACK and 
CASSETTE 
CHRISTMAS 
TAPES 

Reg. $6.98 

4.99 



2.99 

'jbifrzRpss' 

818 Caroline St. Phone 373-6488 



relax 
about 
his gift... 

WE'LL HELP YOU WRAP IT 
ALL UP IN PLENTY OF TIME! 




GIVE-WITH FLAIR 
"BRITISH STERLING" 

Truly « maKutlna »c.nl in a 
hendeome eltvar-cotor 

fl.tk contalnar. R. create 
the majesty and irandaur ol 
Britain Maka him a 
hit own time He 11 

4 or aftar .have 
4 07 cologne 
4 oz. cologne and after 
thava »et 



THOUGHT-FULL GIFTS BY ELYTE 




NINE VOLT FLOATING 
LANTERN. With built in 
safety flasher and all pur 
pose mounting bracket. 
Uses 6 penlight batteries 



DRESSER VALET has vol 
vet interior and separate 

sections for links, tie 
clips, other jewelry An- 
other compartment for 




GLASS HUMIDOR plus 
rack to hold three of his 
favorite pipes. Super- 
smooth, beautifully 
grained walnut cover and 




CLUBMAN BRUSH SET. 
Amber tone lucita with ny 
Ion bristles. Matching 
comb. Comas in hand 
some gift box. 3.30 




FAMOUS KAY WOO D 1 1 
PIPES of select imported 
briar. Pick the shape that 
reflects his personality. 
Gift boxed 8.95 



SPACE-SAVING TIE RACK. 
Chromed metal and wood 
24 tin hang on swing- 
aside pins. Makes selec 
tion quick and aaty. 
Mounting screws. 3.00 



AT YOUR NEAREST LEGGETT 

your happy shopping store 




